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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
$1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries tn the Postal Union. 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid, 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19v6. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send @ 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which - aes 
that the money has been received and ‘credi 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 10c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 percent 100 lines... Sper cent 
1B * 400038 ” So * ...10 - 
26 “ babu oe 1000 “ coi “ 
Bo * wiht * mmf 2B © 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee- Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
— —To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
oney. 
Annual Membership a $1.00. 


General Manager and tpengure 
N.E TRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


If more convenient, Dues may ebe sent to the | 
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For names and P.O. o1 
65¢ for 12 Names 12 farmers and 15c— 
stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the aa 
Call—reg. sub. price = a year. -C. * ak tera 
years old, 1,300 pages ear. Sample f 

FAR ER’S CALL, Quincy, iL 





= We Manulaogure the Finest, Whitest s 
No-Drip, Basswood siipping-Gase me & 


on the market to-day. Covers and bottoms are of One Piece. Everything is mG 
Polished on both sides, and a better case cannot be had at any price. 7 


f 


We can furnish them in single or car-load lots to fit any number or style of Ke 
section. Large quantities of all the standard sizes on hand. ‘ 


i> As a special offer, we will sell you 25 cases to hold 24 sections, complete es 
ate with Nails, Paper and Glass, at $400. Write for prices on larger quantities. 4 
Can furnish corrugated paper if desired. Kf 


We can furnish you with anything you need in the apiary. Our Catalog Wf 


is free. 
Prompt Shipment and Satisfaction Guaranteed ws 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply Go. 


ae Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. j 
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FENCE Mado 


Carbon coiled wire. We 
Sell direct to user at 
on 80 ¢ da) free trial. 





Queens Now Ready to Mail 


None better at any price. Untested at 50c; | 
Warranted at 75c; Tested at $1.00. Discount 
’ on quantity. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


20Atf SABINAL, TEXAS. 


— DO YOU KNOW —_ 


THAT THE SALE OF 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


Has increased so —- that we were forced to double our melting capacity 
in order to fill orders promptly? 


There is a Reason for This—It is because Dirrmger's FounpatTion is tough, clear, and 
trans} arent, and has the natural odor of beeswax. 
Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation: 


Ja:kson, Mich. | % E. 
seeville, Tex 











or COILED ED SPRING FENCE co. 
NCHESTER, INDIANA. 





W. D. Soper, ° ° 


| Ber & Honey Co., - - 


. TayLor, Welwyn Station, Herts, Eng. 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Our wareaouse s well stocked with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Beeswaxialways wanted. 


GUS DITTMER. Augusta, Wis. 











We will stamp 
your Cans *‘PURE 
EXTRACTED 
HonrEy’’—F REE 


. > 
Our prices for 1906 are 
the lowest to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Write us. 
3a+oe 
Now is the time 
TO BUY 








FRICTION TOP CANS 
FOR HONEY AND 


Canners Can Co. 


SYRUP 
1035 W. 47th:St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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American Bee Journal 
Novelty Pocket-Kunife 
Gold Fountain Pen 









Worker 





Queen 





Drone 








| for ' $3. 00 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluloid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality ; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but “if the ‘ *‘ Novelty ”’ 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘‘ Novelties,’ your Pocket-Knire will 
serve as an identifier ; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $2.00. (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
price. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 


This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished.- The simple feeder 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler. 








; size 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail itand the 
weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 


Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free ; 
for 20c; regular yearly price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


trial trip of three months (13 copies) 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





A fioe Honey-Gathering Strain of 
Queens j, | If you want the Bee-Book 
| That covers the whole Apicuitural Field more 
completely than nay other published, 
t 


each; 3 for $2; 6 for $3.50; or $6.50 per dozen, for 
Untested. Tested, $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 


G 
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EOR 
138 N. Pleasant St., 


lians and Carniolans, at 75 cents 


RGE W. BARNES. 
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Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 










And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


. 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES —- ; 


We carry a full line of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal 


when writing. 
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ee in Second-hand 
Machinery & Tanks 


p. Steam Engine 
1 Steam Pump. 
Lot of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, et 
Lot or Steam Pipes, Valves, etc. 
| Large Butter-Mixer 
1 100-gal. Churn. 


2 Iron Cream-Coolers. 

1 16-ft. bbl. Skids. 

3 Wooden Vats—8 to 16-ft. long, each 
50-ft. Heavy 1-in. Hose, 


METAL TANKS 


75-gal., 300-gal.(metal with wood-jacket), 
| 400-gal. and 500-gal. 
For particulars, address, 
H. M. ARND, 


| 








191 SUPERIOR St., CHICAGO, 
Mention Bee Journal wher 
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Never Go 
5 to 21 bade 


OTISVIULLE, Pa., Jaa. —t, 1904, 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everyt 

the smoker line; 3 im the last a In a akon 
if I want any more smokers your new style 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re. 
view for w = he ne of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopwer, 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Big Profits in Capons 


Caponizing is easy —soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. 

Gape Worm Extractor =e 
Poultry Marker.. 

French Killing Kuiteson 

Capon Book Free. 


naan Pa, 












G, P. Pilling & fon, 


Mention oce Journal wi 


TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. 5 ae inde- 
structible, and + Te satisfactory 
sults. Comb eer ede ona 


quicits at 1000 than bait the cost of eying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 





45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 

2 J.G. Goodner, of this writes me that 
“he prefers to $25.00 for a Rietsche Press 
rather than do w it."—A. G. 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Does it sometimes appear to you that you should save a small percentage by ordering your bee-supplies from the 
firm quoting the lowest price? Notice what Mr. Tough says about preferring ours at our price rather than have the 
goods he received, even if they had cost him nothing. Our goods and prices are right. 


Yours very truly, THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


Use ROBINSONS C)Onee 


TOUGH .Secactans 


cco Ous 
SPECIALTIES 


BARLEY 492 OATS. 
—_" 
¢ hecager ahve / 2 ae 


Ge 4 Mort Ce Vi 


Mueller & Young 
v { 6 eA 


ce 






SUCCESSORS TO 





Get your order off at once and claim our 7 percent September early-order cash discount. If you can’t make up your 
specifications to-day send along your remittance to cover approximately your needs, and claim the discount, and let 
your order follow by later mail. If you want goods to the amount of $50 remit us only $46.50. Other amounts in propor- 
tion. Claim the benefit of the discount when your remittance is sent. Send orders and remittances either to our home 
office, branch offices, or jobbing agents. Notice list of names of principal dealers in last issue of this paper. 

Dealers at remote points can not always make the same prices and discounts that we do at Medina, but are able to 
do so in many cases. Correspond with such dealers direct on these matters. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 
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Keeping Queens for a Short Time 


It sometimes happens that one may wish to 
keep a number of queens for a week or more. 
Generally there will be no trouble in keeping 
a@ queen in ashipping-cage a week or so, there 
being enough candy present for that purpose, 
if the cage be kept in a cool, dark place with 
pureair. Fora longer time, one would nat- 
urally think of giving the cages to a queen- 
less colony, and in some cases that has been 
successful, but so experienced a man as W. 
H. Laws says in the Canadian Bee Journal: 


I lost the larger part of 40 queens once 
caged in the upper story of a queenless hive, 
the bees selecting a few, which they nursed 
and fed up to the egg-laying degree, while the 
others they treated as strangers, tormenting 
and pulling at them through the screen, 
where I found them dead a few days later. 

The best success I have known in keeping 
laying queens outside of the nucleus hives 
from which they were mated, was by placing 
them on unfinished sections of honey, placing 
a solid board on one side and a wire-screen on 
the other, with a little wad of queenless bees 
to each queen. In this way I have kept them 
confined in a perfectly healthy condition until 
the brood from each queen reared in the sec- 
tion was hatching. 


> - 
Some Heavy Combs of Honey 


On page 769, Mr. W. D. Soper reported that 
he had harvested 93 pounds of honey in 11 
combs, and said, ‘‘If there is any other bee- 
keeper who can show a greater weight of 
honey in 1! combs, I would like to hear from 
him.’”’ One of the Bee Journal family having 
made a request to that effect, Mr. Soper has 
kindly furnished these particulars: 

In answer to your inquiry about heavy 
combs, I will say the size of the frame is 10x12 
inches inside. Most of the combs were 


bulged—about 2 inches thick. The hive is 22 
inches inside. It is an old **‘ Michael ’’ hive— 


a very good one for 
for comb honey 


extracted honey, but poor 
W. D. Soper 

It should here be said that this explanation 
was not necessary in reality, for all that Mr. 
Soper wanted to know was whether any one 
had secured 11 combs of greater weight, no 
matter what the size or proportion of the 
combs. It must be confessed, however, that 
without the additional information given, 
one is at a loss to know whether there is 
something about the size of the 
frame, or whether the combs are of unusual 
thickness. If, for instance, the combs were 
10x18 inches, n> greater thickness would be 
necessary to make 11 combs weigh 93 pounds. 


unusual 


in reality, the combs were smaller than those 
in the Langstroth frame, being 10x12, inside 
measure, and spaced nearly 


y 2 inches from 
No matter, however, what 
the size of frame or thickness of cumb, the 
question is, Who has secured more than 93 
pounds of honey in 11 combs? 


oe 
Co-operation Among Bee-Keepers 
We have received the following from Arthur 
C. Miller, of Rhode Island, in response to an 
editorial recently published in the American 
Bee Journal: 


center to center 


Epitor Yor«K :—The editorial on page 733, 
bespeaks an imperfect conception of the scope 
and form of the present co-operative move- 
ment among bee-keepers, commonly called 
the ‘‘ Independent Movement.’ Perhaps I 
may be permitted to give your readers a little 
light on the subject. 

For several years bee-keepers have felt that 
certain individuals, directly or through papers 
or corporations controlled by them, have been 
working against the bee-keepers’ best inter- 
ests. Thestraws became heavy timber, and 
the honey-producers proceeded from ¢rumb- 
ling to action. Individuals cast about for 
local sources of supplies, societies tried to 


buy for their members, individual and asso- 
ciated effort was made to get honest honey- 
market reports and accurate knowledge as to 
crops. Unrest spread all over the country 
until finally at the St. Louis convention, action 
was taken looking to the formation of a 

Honey-Producers’ Exchange of America.’’ 
Before this new body (to be composed solely 
of honey-producers, and excluding all inter 
ested in the manufacture or sale of supplies) 
could be organized, there sprang into being 
in Chicago, a **‘ Honey-Producers’ League.”’ 
This latter body was ostensibly for much the 
same purpose as the Exchange previously re 
ferred to. Owing to the fact that among the 
organizers were representatives of supply 
firms and trade papers, and men who did not 
have the confidence of the honey-producers, 
the League was looked upon with suspicion, 
and, finally, instead of winning the confidence 
of the bee-keepers, aroused their anger and 
hastened action among themselves. 


The Editor hascalled this action ‘‘ co-opera- 
tion,’’ but it is not co-operation in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of that term. In 
some instances local societies acting alone; 
in others, the county societies of a State act- 
ing together, have sought and secured special 
prices for supplies for their members. The 
goods may be purchased in nearly any quan- 
tity, and are ordered and paid for by the in- 
dividua). The co-operative part, it will be 
noted, extends only to securing special prices, 
not to pooling of funds or any other of the 
forms of co-operative concerns. It is at once 
positive in its results, and free from oppor- 
tunity of internal dissension over financial 
matters. It possesses immense and growing 
strength, in that being or becoming a member 
of one of the modernized societies secures to 
the individual special discounts and oppor- 
tunities. Solongas he is forand with his 
fellow members, he can remain in the society 
and secure the same benefits as the rest, but 
if he works against them, then his sojourn 
with them is certain to be decidedly unpleas- 
ant, even if he is not expelled; and, if he 
leaves, he forfeits his right to participate in 
the various benefits. There is every reason 
fora bee-keeper to become a member of and 
work with and for the society, and no induce- 
ment to work against it, unless he is so venal 
as to accept pay from some manufacturer or 
publisher. 

The various societies are taking up different 
plans for the obtaining of special prices, gath- 
ering information, conducting investigations, 
and, ina few cases, joint buying and selling. 

Together witha firm determination to run 
their own affairs, there is a spirit of cheer and 
hopefulness that bodes well for the future 
progress and success of the craft. 

Artuur ©. MILLER. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Miller starts out 
by saying that the editorial on page 733, ‘* be- 
speaks an imperfect conception” of what he 
ealls the ‘‘ Independent Movement.’ It is 
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hardly correct to speak of an ‘‘ imperfect con- 
ception’ where there is no conception at all ; 
for the said movement was not spoken of in 
the editorial mentioned, was not hinted at, 
and, indeed, was not in mind at all. 


On the other hand, Mr. Miller will pardon 
the opinion that his conception of ‘* The 
Honey-Producers’ League’’ is somewhat im- 
perfect. He says it was ostensibly for much 
the same purpose as the contemplated 
‘* Honey-Producers’ Exchange of America.” 
The purpose of the Exchange was to handle 
the honey crop. The. purpose of the League 
was to get before the public such literature as 
would benefit honey-producers, but with no 
thought of handling a pound of honey nor 
bee-supplies. There was plenty of time to 
organize the Exchange before the League was 
mentioned, and there was just as good oppor- 
tunity after, for so long as the League had no 
thought of handling honey or bee-supplies in 
any way, it is incomprehensible how it could 
hinder the work of the Exchange by giving 
the Exchange free advertisements. 


It may also be said in passing, that equally 
imperfect was the conception that the League 
was in any way in conflict with the National 
Association. The National had no publicity 
department, nor did it contemplate anything 
of the kind. The League was occupying 
ground that no other organization occupied, 
and was not in competition with anything. 





The San Antonio National Convenes 
tion, as most of our readers know, is to be 


held Nov. 8,9, and 10. So it is about 5 weeks 
until the meeting. A letter received from the 
Texas Committee of Arrangements, informs 
us that they have secured a new, up-to-date 
hotel for the bee-keepers’ headquarters. It is 
the Grand Central, its rates being 50 cents per 
night for lodging, and meals 25 cents each. 
Several ‘‘ extras’? are being planned by the 
committee, one of which is a trolley ride, and 
the othera Mexican supper. (No doubt the 
latter will contain some ‘‘ hot stuff.’?) Mar- 
ket Hall has been secured for holding the 
sessions of the convention. 


As before mentioned in these columns, a 
special car of bee-keepers is being planned to 
start from Chicago the forenoon of Nov. 6, 
arriving in San Antonio the morning of Novy. 
8. The round-trip rate from Chicago will be 
$25, with berth two nights for $4.25 extra. 
All who will be able to join the special car 
company should write us for descriptive cir- 
culars showing points of interest along the 
route, and also let us know in time so that we 
can reserve berths in thecar. We will arrive 
in St. Louis the evening of the 6th, where a 
number of bee-keepers are planning to get 


Instead of being in any way a damage to the 
National, it has put into the treasury of the 
latter some $1400 to be used for the benfit of 


bee-keepers in general. Perhaps Mr. Miller 
is right in saying that the action of the 
League was not co-operation in the commonly 
accepted meaning of that term, for the num- 
ber that were willing to co-operate was so 
small that it certainly could not be called co- 
operation on a large scale, the result being 
that a few men paid some $1400 to be used for 
the benefit of the whole. 

Mr. Miller says the League was looked upon 
with suspicion, because among the organizers 
were representatives of supply firms and trade 
papers, and men who do not have the confi- 
dence of the honey-producers. It may be 
pertinent to inquire whether suspicion may 
not attach to the movement Mr. Miller cham- 
pions, and on the same ground. Its chief 
advocate is a trade paper published by a sup- 
ply firm, Mr. Miller being one of its editors, 
and it would be nothing unnatural if there 
should be those who might inquire whether 
the present move is one altogether of bee- 
keepers. In any case, the American Bee 
Journal, having no connection with any sup- 
ply firm, and interested in supply firms only 
as they are of interest to bee-keepers, is ready 
to hail any movement that will advance the 
interests of bee-keepers, only so that it be 
convinced that the movement is honestly in 
that direction. 


aboard. From 8t. Louis the route will b 
down through Indian Territory. Some have 
objected to passing through New Orleans, but 
the special car will not go anywhere near New 
Orleans. 

Any bee-keepers north and east of Chicago 
will, no doubt, be glad to be one of the carload 
that expects to start from here Nov. 6. We 
will be pleased to do whatever we can to re- 
serve berths and arrange fur a pleasant trip 
for all who can go on the special car. 


Mr. Harold Hornor, associate of Wm. 
A. Selser, the well-known honey-man of Phil- 
adelphia and New York City, dropped in to 
see us recently. He was on a Western trip, 
visiting honey producers and dealers. The 
kind of honey they bottle seems to be very 
scarce. 

The Apiary of J. H. McGuffin, of 
Mart, Tex., is shown on the first page. When 
sending the photograph, Mr. G. wrote as fol- 
lows: 

I am interested in bees, and love the work 
and the ‘‘ old reliable’? American Bee Jour- 
nal, which is my guide to success. I had 


only 9 colonies that had gathered 500 pounds 
of horsemint honey by June 30, which finds a 


ready sale at 124¢ cents per pound. I work 


at my bees noons and on rainy days. 

The picture which I send shows, in addtion 
to the apiary, my mother, sister, little brother 
and myself. In the background is our coun- 
try garden, and heavy timber on acreek. We 
usually have a honey-flow from cotton the 
first of July. J. H. McGurFin. 


A Correction.—C. P. Dadant refers to 
the omission of a word in ‘“‘ No, 18.—Dadant 
Methods of Honey-Production,’’ as follows: 


‘Page 800, middle column, second para- 
graph, should read, ‘ Some apiarists hold that 
good queen-ceils,’ etc. Otherwise I seem to 
make an absurd statement, for we know that 
colonies rear queen-cells whenever they are 
queenless.”’ : Sas 

Mr. W. H. Root, of Carroll, Nebr., and 
part of his apiary are pictured on the first 
page this week. Mr. R. wrote thus when 
sending the photograph: 

I enclose a picture of myself and part of my 
apiary. My real objectin the picture was to 
show the 3-year-old plum tree in full bloom, 
which was a fair sample of about 100 trees in 


an adjoining yard or orchard. 
W. H. Roor. 


Mr. C. P. Dadant received a postal card 
recently from Frank Benton, dated at Agra, 
British India, Aug. 2. He announced his de- 
parture for Manila shortly. Agrais at the 
eastern extremity of Rajpoutana Province, in 
Central India. Mr. Benton will surely bring 
back with him very interesting apiarian ex- 
periences, an account of which we will hope 
to have the privilege of placing before our 
readers. “ah 

‘The Irish Bee Journal recently de- 
voted a page to the Editor of the American 
Bee Journal, under the title of ‘*‘ Workers in 
the Field of Bee-Literature.’’ As an editcr, 
Mr. Digges evidently appreciates the work on 
a weekly like the American Bee Journal as 
few others would, for he says: 

“To prepare and issue every week in the 
year such a publication as the American Bee 
Journal, constitutes an amount of work 
which can admit of few intervals for personal 
correspondence.”’ 

Well, there is considerable to do, and so 
there are practically no vacations for the edi- 
tor of a weekly bee-paper. However, the 
work is very pleasant, especially with the 
faithful and efficient assistants which we are 
so fortunate to have in and out of our office. 





a 


Not the Honey-Comb Kind 


Stern Lady—‘t Why don’t you lazy hoboes 
emulate the busy bees?’’ 

Sandy Pikes—‘' Ah, lady, we do emulate 
the busy bees.’’ 

Stern Lady—‘‘ In what way, pray?’’ 

Sandy Pikes—‘* Why, ain’t we always fill- 
ing cells?’’—Chicago Daily News. 


The Ohio Farmer, one of the leading 
weekly farm papers of this country, we 
offer in connection with the American Bee 
Journal, both for one year, for $1.35. A sam- 
plecopy of the Ohio Farmer may be had by 
sending the request to Cleveland, Ohio. All 
orders for subscriptions on this combination 
rate of $1.35 for the two should be mailed to 
the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Texas Then and Now 





Out in the wild woods of Texas, 

And on its far-stretched plain, 
My mind has often sauntered, 

And bright memories return again. 
With wild beasts growling, feathered fowl], 
The coyotes’ howling, and hoot of ow); 


With stretches of nectared flowers, 
And lofty, mighty forest trees, 
In which instead of new-fangled hives, 
Lived most of Texas’ honey-bees. 
But that was in the by-gone past— 
Texas has changed, and is changing fast. 


Texas Bee-Keeping 27 Years 
Ago 


The incidents of my boyhood days 
are fresh in my memory, and it is with 
much pleasure that I write something 
of bee-keeping in the grand old State 
of Texas 27 years ago—the land that 
comes the nearest to flowing with milk 
and honey. 

Permit me to say that I am glad that 
I was reared, as I was, in Texas. We 
left Georgia to make that well-reported 
State our home, and so well were we 
pleased, and so bright did the pros- 
pects become the farther we penetrated 
the land, that we went as far as we 
could by railroad ; but railroad facili- 
ties in Texas at that time were very 
poor. So weconcluded to buy a large 
ox-wagon, anda large yoke of oxen, 
and take the country in. We also 
bought a good wagon-dog, and pulled 
out. Thus we traveled from place to 
place for 4 yearsand 5 months, most 
of the time in Texas, hunting and fish- 
ing; but sometimes we would stop for 
a month or so, and work to raise some 
cash to tide us on. Sometimes we were 
alone ; then, again, there would be 50 
or more wagons with us. 


Many were the incidents that hap- 
pened along our travels, but the most 
noted ones were coming in contact 
with wild animals. It would often 
happen that we would have to cook 
meats after darkin the desolate sec- 
tions, and they would come up howling 
and growling with hunger, and stare 
at us with their eyes looking like balls 
of fire. Often they would crowd us so 
close that we would be compelled to 
move on. 

But I started to write something of 
what we saw and experienced of bee- 
keeping along our travels. 

The bee-industry in Texas at that 
time was not receiving much atten- 
tion. Log gums were having their day, 















































but some had what they called pat- 
ented hives of their own get-up and 
make, and they were complicated af- 
fairs, to be sure. Many of them had 
to be torn completely up to be 
‘*robbed,’’ but the movable-frame 
hive had become recognized, and many 
of the progressive bee-keepers were 
using them, but not extensively. Bee- 
keeping was to be a part of our occupa- 
tion when we located. So we had our 
eyes open tothe industry, and saw a 
great future for it, and finally got a 
bargain in a lot of bees in Wood 
County, rented a small farm, and, as 
we thought, settled for awhile, atleast. 

Our stay was not so long as ex- 
pected, for we had a severe cyclone 
in which we came near losing our lives ; 
losing all our supplies and part of our 
stock ; and our little apiary, which was 
located near a branch on a hill-side, 
was completely covered with logs, 
tree-tops and rubbish, so much so that 
we never saw even a piece of a hive, 
and but few stray bees. This was the 
first and last apiary we ever owned in 
Texas, but many of our neighbors had 
bees, and were glad to get usto look 
after them, which paid both them and 
us well. 

We pulled up stakes that fall and 
started outon the march again. We 
were not discouraged, and expected to 
locate again. Bees were well scattered 
in many portions of the State. Nearly 
every farmer had an apiary of some 
size, and the forest was full of bee- 
trees. The bees were so furious that 
many of the hives had never been 
robbed, and the bee-trees were old and 
rich. Cutting these, hunting and fish- 
ing, was the sport of our traveling, and 
well does the writer remember the 
many sleigh-loads of nice honey we 
pulled from the thick forest. Where- 
ever we saw bees on the farms we were 
most sure of the job of taking their 
honey. For this we would take in ex- 
change, corn, chickens, meat, so much 
money, or acertain part of the honey, 
which we sold along the road. 


We cut a bee-tree for an old gentle- 
man by the name of Rush, sawing it 
off below and above the entrance, nail- 
ing on bottom and top, and carried it 
to his house, setting it up in his yard. 
Afterwards we received a letter from 
him, saying the colony had cast 7 
swarms,and that he saved 6o0f them and 
had taken off a barrel of honey that 
season. 

We hived a swarm for an old gentle- 
man by the nameof Williams, who had 
about 40 colonies under 2 large peach- 
trees in his back yard. The bees had 
settled in the top of one of these trees, 
and were giving him no little trouble. 








We hived the bees, throwing a rope 
over a small fork in the top of the tree, 
drawing the hive up and letting it 
swing just over the bees. We remained 
with him until nearly night, taking off 
honey. We got all we could out of the 
joband pulled out, leaving instructions 
for him to loosen the rope and let the 
bees down that night. Afterwards we 
received a letter from him stating that 
he forgot to let the bees down, the hive 
got heavy, split the limb off, fell on 
top of two other hives and tore them 
all up; also that heand his family 
were confined in his house for 2 days 
(except at night), and that his large 
herd of cattle and other stock he had 
penned near the bees, broke out, and 
some of them he had not even heard of. 

We raveled on, prospecting and 
doing all the work among the bees we 
could. Often we would find well cared- 
for apiaries, and in some sections 
many men enthusiastic over bee-keep- 
ing. But there were drawbacks to the 
industry, nearly total honey-failures 
resulting in alot of feeding. Trans- 
portation was very poor, and in most 
sections the market no better. Most of 
the county-seats consisted of only a 
few families with 1 or 2 stores. A 
large shade-tree with 2or3 punching 
benches was the Courthouse, or a huge 
loghouse, or something no better. So 
the market was indeed poor. Besides, 
there was plenty of wild honey from 
the woods. 

Mother Nature has greatly enriched 
portions of Texas with a vast amount 
of honey plants. At the same time, 
men have done their part, and both 
have made it the greatest honey- 
country. Oh, that we had men with 
as much grit and faith in the bee and 
honey industry all over the South ! 
Cordele, Ga. J. J. WILDER. 


The above recalls to the mind of the 
writer many an incident relative to the 
bee-keeping industry in some of the 
lesser populated districts of the great 
Lone Star State, even ata later date 
than that given by Mr. Wilder. Even 
15 years ago, there were many places 
where just such things prevailed as 
are given in Mr. Wilders narrative. 

The object in giving this narrative 
at this time is that it seems to be quite 
opportune and *‘in season,’’ ~ince the 
time of the meeting of the National 
Bee- Keepers’ Association at San Anto- 
nio is close at hand. Itis given for a 
purpose, to show our Northern and 
Eastern friends, coming from the older 
settled States, the newness of our 
State of Texas in the bee-keeping in- 
dustry. Those were the times of the 
six-shooter and the bowie-knife, but 
the country is much more civilized now 
than many of the *‘ tenderfeet ’ might 
expect. 

When the National Bee Keepers’ As- 
sociation comes Texasward, it will 
see a new country; things may look 
‘‘wild and woolly,’’ but at the same 
time, my dear friends, Texas is making 
great strides forward. She has a 
bright future. The Texans are also 
proud of the State. As a honey-pro- 
ducing State, it has forged its. way 
steadily to the front, and, with further 
development, the industry will im- 
prove I am only saying these things 
so that strangers may be informed a 
little ahead, you see. 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wi1xson, Marengo, Ill. 








Our English Sisters 





Again the sisters seem to be taking 
their full partin England. Recently, 
as recorded in the British Bee Journal, 
after an examination for certificates as 
experts, there were granted by the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association 32 
third-class certificates, and of these 23 
were to women. Strange to say, not 
one married woman was in the lot. 
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Bees Attack a Woman 





A swarm of bees in Oak Park improved a 
shining hour yesterday by taking possession 
of the kitchen of Mrs. Earl C. Dodds, who 
was in the kitchen, and the bees objected to 
her presence. She was attacked by the full 
strength of the Honey-Makers’ Union, and 
stung severely on the arms and shoulders. A 
policeman was summoned, and with head 
covered, he groped his way into the kitchen, 
where he smoked the invaders out with sul- 
phur.—Chicago Daily. 


If the additional statement had been 
made that a careful count showed the 
number of bees in question to exceed a 
million, and that in the space of an 
hour after entering the kitchen, they 
builta comb 6 feet long and 4 feet 
wide, one might not be able to prove 
to the satisfaction of all that sucha 
thing never happened ; but atthe same 
time there is no law compelling belief 
of such a statement, and without sub- 
jecting oneself tocriminal prosecution, 
one may be allowed to indulge in mild 
doubts as to thetruth of the statements 
really made. 
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Watering Bees—Yellow Sweet Clover 





DEAR Miss WILSON :—You ask me 
in regard to my practise of watering 
bees. I certainly do warm the water 
forthem in early spring, when what 
they would naturally find is icy. I 
winter my bees on the summer stands, 
and brood-rearing goes on very early. 
i have opened hivesin January to see 
what was doing, and found brood in 
all examined. 

Of late yearsI use a stoneware in- 
vertible poultry-fountain, gallon size, 
for the early watering. The water I 
put into this each morning is guite hot. 
What runs out, of course, cools so that 
it will not burn. The dome of the 
fountain stays warm fora long time, 
making a comfortable alighting place. 
I put little sticks in the saucer, so that 
bees do not drown. 

Later in the season I use, in addition 
to the fountain, a large jarof salted 
water, with a float bored full of auger- 


holes. More than one of these floats 
are needed, as they get water-logged. 
To use sticks of fire-wood, a /a Dr. 
Miller, would be all right if one had 
them. Fire-wood is a scarce article 
here. What would you think of corn- 
cobs for summer fuel ? 


Right now my bees are enjoying a 
good heartsease honey-flow. They are 


busy—‘‘ said Gilpin, ‘ So am J !’”’ 
(Mrs.) A. L. Amos. 
Comstock, Nebr., Aug. 24. 


P.S.—I am sending you a few seeds 
of the yellow sweet clover, thinking, 
perhaps, you or Dr. Miller might care 
to experiment with it. He told an in- 
quirer lately about its being 2 weeks 
earlier than the white kind. It is ¢ 
‘**in this locality.’’ A. lL. A. 


Sticks of fire-wood for watering bees 
are now out of date here. Cork-chips 
have been used the past summer with 
immense satisfaction, covering the en- 
tire surface, and never becoming water- 
logged. I am sure you would like them. 

Thanks for the seed of yellow sweet 
clover. It is quite possible that it may 
be 4 weeks earlier here. We have 
never had it, and never thought we 
cared for it; but this year we have 
changed our minds, for white clover 
has failed utterly to yield, and the yel- 
low sweet clover might have been more 
obliging. 





Conducted by Mor.ey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








Repressing the Swarming Im- 
pulse by Changing the 
Brood 


On page 753, Mr. Hasty says: ‘'W. 
T. Brite’s idea that young larve on 
the outside of the brood-nest are more 
repressive of the swarming impulse 
than when in the center, may have 
something in it. More nurses have a 
chance to take a hand.’’ That point is 
well taken. But there is another force- 
ful factor inthe matter. It gives more 
room for the queen, and relieves the 
congested condition of the center, by 
distributing the nurse-bees to the out- 
side of the brood-nest. 


Another thing: This new condition 
of the brood-nest has a healthy influ- 
ence upon the super, or supers. First, 


‘by the distributed condition of the 


bees, and, second, by forcing the honey 
above. I have mislaid Mr. Brite’s arti- 
cle, and maybe he has covered the 
same ground. S. T. Perri. 





A Discouraging Report 


My report is as follows: About 300 pounds 
of fair extracted honey, 15 swarms, a lot of 
missing queens this month, and a large crop 
of new experiences throughout the season. 
will have to feed about 200 pounds of sugar. 

Palermo, Ont., Aug. 17. H. A. Sirs. 


Mr. Smith, it will be remembered, 
had serious experience with bee-paraly- 
sis. 


Fall Feeding of Bees 





The time for fall feeding is right 
here, and a little bit of personal expe- 
rience might be in order. 

For years we extracted from supers 
when there was considerable brood in 
the brood-chamber, and not sufficient 
honey for winter. A little later, when 
the brood was mostly hatched out, the 
colonies were weighed and fed, on the 
average, about 20 pounds of sugar 
syrup. This involved a great deal of 
work, and danger of robbing. The 
extra honey had to be marketed, and 
the sugar bought, and when made into 
syrup and fed, the gain in weight to 
each hive was not more than the 
weight of the dry sugar used in mak- 
ing the syrup. There was also the 
suspicion caused by the feeding of 
sugar to bees, even though the reason 
was ever so carefully explained. 

Recently Ihave done away with all 
this. At the time of extracting and 
removing supers each hive is weighed, 
and combs of sealed honey put down in 
the place of lighter combs, which are 
taken out and extracted. Ample al- 
lowance has to be made for brood, 
which weighs as much as honey, yet 
will not answer for winter stores. 
Allowance must also be made for the 
eggs which will hatch and the unsealed 
brood which will consume quite a 
quantity of honey before it is matured. 
After all brood is hatched and the col- 
ony is clustered for winter, there should 

(Continued on page 850) 
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Wide-Frame Super Vs. T-Super Once More 


BY F. GREINER 
On pages 641 and 642, Dr. Miller gives his reasons for 


preferring the T-super to others. The principal one is that 
a T-super is more compact, and brings the sections closer to 
the brood than any other contrivance. The other reason he 
gives, that of taking the filled boxes out en masse, I con- 
sider of noimportance. Perhaps Dr. Miller has not used a 
good wide-frame super from which the sections may be re- 
moved in less time than from a T-super. Many a bee-keeper 
has been surprised at the ease and the speediness with 
which the filled sections come out of my wide frames, and 
the frames out of the super when handled by one accus- 
tomed to the work. But any super which admits an easy 
removal of the filled sections can not meet with objections 
on these grounds, and forthe sake of the argument I will 
admit that the T-super is the equal of other supers in this 
respect. 

Let us return now to Dr. Miller’s first-given reason of 
the super being more compact and bringing the sections 
closer to the brood. Let us examine into the merits of this 
case. 

What is the experience of other bee-keepers? James 
Heddon invented the break-joint honey-board to be placed 
between brood and sections; he advocates its use, and W. 
Z. Hutchinson, as well as others, are in favor of its use. 
Evidently they have not discovered the disadvantage of 
thus increasing the distance between the brood-chamber 
and honey receptacle. If there was a marked advantage in 
bringing the sections as close to the brood as the T-super 
does, these men of experience would have seen it. As keen 
an observer as Doolittle, continues to use the wide-frame 
super, which increases the distance between brood-frames 
and sections by \, or possibly 5-16, inch against that of 
the T-super; he has not discovered it to be a drawback. 
Many bee-keepers even use a queen-excluding metal sheet 
between brood and section super. Theoretically, can any- 
thing be invented to hinder the bees and to take possession 
of a super, worse than that? Can there be anything more 
disgusting put on theinside of a hivethanthat? Still, bee- 
keepers continue to use these instruments of torture with- 
out finding a serious drawback therein. 


In 1886, I saw the first T-super during a trip through 
Virginia. The cheapness and simplicity of it, as well as 
this very fact, that by the use of it, sections were brought 
very close to the brood, induced me to fit upan apiary in 
the Shenandoah Valley with such J-supers. After using 
them for 2 years I was glad enough to sell them at a song. 
About 10 years later, being persuaded by my friend, E. H. 
Perry, I gave them another trial, building some 50 or 60 of 
such. I have used them ever since, more or less, and have 
now discarded them. 

The advantage of the T-super, being in closer touch 
with the brood-chamber, I find is imaginary. When supers 
are stacked up, then, of course, a pile of T’s is a little lower 
by % inch per super as against wide frame supers, or by 
5-16 inch as against other styles. I consider this differ- 
ence so insignificant as to be all out of proportion to the 
advantages the other supers possess. Before speaking of 
these advantages of other supers, especially of the wide- 
frame super, allow me to repeat again wherein the T-super 
has greatly troubled me: 

1. “ With the amount of propolis gathered here, it is 
often an impossibility to remove the filled boxes from the 
surrounding case without injury to the honey.’’ A T-super 
might be so constructed as to remove this difficulty by key- 
ing up the sections on all four sides, if otherwise there were 
merit enough in the contrivance; but as there are other 
bad features enough to condemn it, I would not want to go 
to all that trouble. 

2. “‘Itis my experience that sections do not fold square.”’ 
Sometimes only a part in a crate are faulty in this respect. 





Sometimes the whole lot is so bad, some folding diamond 
shape, that when placed in a T-super one corner of each 
section bobs up. There seems to be no way to keep it 
down. The springs atthe side of the super do not exert 
pressure enough to hold itin place when pushed down. A 
wedge does not doit. A screw, or, rather, 5 screws to each 
super, where 4 sections are in a row, might doit. I don’t 
know. These naughty sections give me no trouble with my 
wide-frame supers. 

3. A most serious drawback to the T-super lies in the 
fact that it must be handled very carefully before having 
been on the hives. It can not be set down anywhere in the 
apiary like other supers, or it becomes disarranged. Noth- 
ing has tried my patience more than this bad feature of the 
T. Being accustomed to drop my wide-frame supers any- 
where on the ground when at work among the bees, I have 
had many an accident happen of this kind with the T’s. It 
requires a lot of time to get a T-super backin shape. The 
sections have a way of catching on the tins at the bottom, 
and no way of getting at them easily; the wooden strips 
between the tops of sections require a world of patience to 
replace when hurrying the work. Well, in brief, deliver me 
from the T’s. 

4. An illustration I gave some time ago shows how 
badly sections become soiled here when not protected by a 
full wide frame, and I need scarcely say any more on this 
point. However, it is claimed by Dr. Miller, that the bees 
have a naughty way of crowding in propolis between the 
top-bars and tops of sections, which fact can not be denied. 
The bees here areas guilty of this as are the bees in Illi- 
nois. When sections are taken out of wide frames they 
often are encumbered with little ridges of the sticky or 
brittle substance—according to the season of the year and 
the temperature—along their edges, particularly on the 
tops. The question now arises, which is more difficult, to 
remove these ridges, or to clean, scrape and sandpaper 
both top and bottom of each honey-box? Any one need 
not be familiar with this work, but he can tell at a glance, 
that 10 sections from a wide-frame super can be made pre- 
sentable in less time than one can out of a T-super here in 
New York State. The matter must be different in Illinois, 
oras good and fair-minded a man as Dr. Miller could not 
possibly defend the T-super. Why, this feature alone is 
sufficient to decide the matter in favor of wide frames. 

With the above we have now come to the advantages 
of the wide-frame super. In the first place I repeat, the 
frame protects the section ; not only keeps it clean, but also 
keeps itin shape. The sagging of the bottom-bars, which 
sometimes occurs, is of little moment, and with a 5-16-inch 
bottom-bar would be insignificant. It could be wholly pre- 
vented by using the sections crosswise of the hive, placing 
but 3 sections into each frame. I imagine Mr. Doolittle 
uses them in this fashion. In the Betsinger super, each 
wide frame has a follower and tightening screw at the end, 
thus making everything most rigid. This tightening screw 
has the other advantage of counteracting inaccuracy of 
workmanship. I find sections vary in size. Even when 
bought of the same manufacturers each year, the output of 
one year is not exactly like that of the next. One year the 
sections may just fillthe frame toa nicety; another year 
they goin loosely. In this last case, bottom-bars are more 
apt to sag than when the 4 sections area perfect fit. Two 
years ago I bought sections, and found they measured 1-16 
inch more to the 4 than they should have done. They were 
standard goods, 4x5x1%. I had a lotof trouble with them. 
The follower and tightening screw would have saved mea 
world of trouble and vexation. In speaking of these little 
imperfections of sections,I do not mean to find serious 
fault with the manufacturers. I am not sure but what it is 
a practical impossibility to make one-piece sections so ex- 
act that 4 sections placed side and side measure 16 inches 
to a hair; I only mention this to show what the conditions 
are under which we labor, and how we can best remedy ex- 
isting evils. 

Returning now to the wide-frame super, I wish to add 
that it is a most convenient fixture in the shop as well as in 
the yard. Onecan hardly disarrange it, and if, by chance, 
it should have become so, order is very easily restored. 

In a poor season, when bees need but one super per 
hive, a little more room can easily be given by remo 4, 
8, or 12 sections from a super while on the hive, and replac- 
ing with that many empty ones. The advantage is, the 
sections are handled in 4’s, and can be handled very roughl 
and quickly. Itis a practical impossibility to remove fu 
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sections from a T-super while on the hive. With the wide- 
frame super it is easier than to remove a frame from the 
brood-chamber. 

Dr. Miller often mentions his ‘‘ go-backs.’’ It is very 
fussy work with the T, to fix up a super full of these, but it 
is very easy and simple with my super. Usually, if any 
sections in a super are unfinished, they are foundin the 
outside row. In a moment these 4 are lifted out of one 
super and returned to another. It may be done before the 
honey goes to the honey-house, or before it is brought home 
from the out-yard, or it may not be done till all is brought 
in, ad libitum. 

The wide-frame super has all the advantages of the T- 
super, and few, if any, of its disadvantages. 

I believe the wide frame originated with A. I. Root, and 
was used in the double-tier. A double-tier super is, for 
many reasons, undesirable, and all bee-keepers at the pres- 
ent day use any of the supers in single-tier. 

It is needless to say that I am not interested in the sale 
of wide-frame supers, for, like the JT-super, they are not 
offered for sale anywhere, to my knowledge. 

Naples, N. Y. 
uh 


The Object of the Honey-Bee’s Creation 


BY GRANT STANLEY 


I have read and re-read G. M. Doolittle’s article, on 
page 635, on ‘‘ The Relation of Insects and Flowers,’’ where- 
in he says, ‘‘I understand that the first purpose for which 
the honey-bee was created was for the fertilization of the 
flowers.’’ I can not agree with Mr. Doolittle on this point, 
and hope to show that the honey-bee was created for the 
very purpose in which it is engaged to-day—the gathering 
of honey for the benefit of mankind—and that the question 
of fertilization of the blossom was of a secondary nature. 


The fact that the honey-hee is a great aid in the fertili- 
zation of certain plants at the present time, does not prove 
that such has been the case throughout all agesof the 
world. Is it nottrue that the blossom requiring the agency 
of the honey-bee for its fertilization at present is in most 
cases that which has been propagated or improved by man ? 
That this is true of the various fruits and clovers very few 
willdeny. They have been crossed and re-crossed for the 
purpose of improvement, and to produce new varieties, 
which necessarily requires pollen from other plants of the 
same kind to make the crosses effective. The further away 
we get from the original, the more this becomes necessary. 
We have some kinds of strawberries that require no outside 
agency to fertilize them, as this feature is present within 
their own power. 

This is not a feature, either, that has been brought 
about by man, but one that has been with it from its very 
existence, that it need not ‘‘ nod its head to the breezes ”’ in 
quest of the honey-bee for fertilization—a feature that can 
be traced back to most remote ages. In this very respect 
you will find, upon close investigation, that away back in 
the days of the patriarchs, when plants of every descrip- 
tion grew wild, and dotted hills and forests everywhere, 
these plants needed not to depend upon the honey-bee for 
their fertilization; but since man has become such an 
active agent in improving and bringing out new varieties 
of .every description, it is evident that some agent to cross- 
pollinate these flowers effectively, has become apparent for 
this reason, that we have gotten so far from the origi- 
nal that it makes it imperative, else the species would soon 
die out entirely. : 

This is not the first instance of this nature where won- 
derful results have been achieved along particular lines at 
the expense of great weakness in others. That there are 
continual changes going on in all plants, either by the as- 
sistance of man or otherwise, no one will dispute, and Dar- 
win tells us,in his ‘‘ Origin of Species,’ that the blossom 
of the apple at the beginning was green, and from the con- 
stant change it has undergone, we have the beautiful blos- 
som we see to-day. Iam not ready to believe this, however, 
for the reason if so much change has taken place in the 
blossom, the leaves remain green throughout all these cen- 
turies, or has this change of blossom been brought about in 
order that the bees be attracted to them to pollinate the 
bloom in order to save the species ? 

But from the above it will be seen that from these con- 
tinual changes the time has arrived, and it will be more so in 


the future, when the honey-bee plays a strong part in the 
fertilization of many blossoms, but it has not been true 
throughout all the ages of the world. 

Now let us look at the question as regards man. Ask 
the men who are making a speciality of bee-keeping to-day, 
if they think such a wonderful little creature as the honey- 
bee capable of doing so much, would be created for such a 
minor object as that of the fertilization of blossoms. We 
are told that milk and honey were the chief dainties of the 
most remote ages, and butter and honey are also mentioned 
among articles of food. The Bible has many references to 
honey, and speaks of itin very strong terms, and we find, 
asfar back as Moses, it speaks of the ‘land of milk and 
honey,’* which would indicate that honey had been a staple 
article in a very early age of the world, and not a matter of 
secondary importance, as Mr. Doolittle would have us be- 
lieve. 

Now, like Mr. Doolittle, I am no botanist, but I view 
this question in just about the opposite from him, and what 
I have written above has been for “‘leaving down the bars’”’ 
and have the opinion of others, and, in the meantime, show 
that the honey-bee was created, and has been improved, for 
the very purpose I mention—the gathering of honey for the 
benefit of mankind. Nisbet, Pa. 


Wintering Bees—Other Recent Subjects 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ 


A three cornered discussion, on how to keep bees warm 
during the winter, has been going on lately in Gleanings. 
The principal fact is that the bees, like all the other ani- 
mals, eat tokeep warm. The honey eaten is, so to speak, 
burnt during the digestion, and the ‘‘combustion”’ pro- 
duces the necessary heat. So the colder the surrounding 
air, the more the bees have to eat to keep up the necessary 
temperature of their bodies. 

A single bee can not eat enough to stand anything like 
real cold, because her whole body is exposed to the cold. 
But if a number are clustered, they can stand quite a low 
temperature, because only the outside bees are exposed, and 
partially atthat. This is not strictly correct, however. A 
cluster of bees is not air-tight, and therefore the warm air 
inside must escape more or less at the upper part, and be 
replaced by cold air entering from below. 

The larger the cluster of bees, the easier it is for them to 
keep warm. There is far less surface exposed in propor- 
tion. A cluster four times as large (in volume) has only 
twice the surface exposed. Then the heat from the interior 
having more space to travel to reach the outside, is thereby 
considerably retarded, and the loss decreased in proportion. 


It might be asked here, What is the use of having a 
hive if the heat is confined to the cluster? That is, except 
to protect the bees against the rain and the wind, and fur- 
nish them a place for their comb and honey ? 

Well, there is; and I think a comparison will explain 
better than a theory. Suppose a house with thin walls of 
clapboards and ceiling, badly jointed, the doors and win- 
dows carelessly fitted, and perhaps some glass broken. Let 
come a real, cold blizzard, and you might keep the stove 
red hot the whole time, and the room would not be much 
warmer than the outside world. But take a good, well- 
built brick house, with double windows, and everything 
tight, and a comparatively small fire will keep the room 
comfortably warm. 

Now that is an exact parallel of the hive and bees. The 
cluster of bees eating honey is the counterpart of the stove 
burning coal,.and the two houses correspond to badly and 
well protected hives. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE CLUSTER. 


The temperature of the cluster, and, in general, of the 
hive, was first investigated in the early part of the last 
century by Newport, in England, and Dubost, in France. 
The temperature necessary for the brood is about 89 or 90 
degrees. It may vary from 82 to 95 degrees, but outside of 
these limits the brood seems to suffer. During a dearth of 
honey in summer, when the bees cease to rear brood, they 
are not so particular, and do not always keep the tempera- 
ture sohigh. In winter the temperature of the cluster may 
vary greatly, but even the outside of the cluster never falls 
below 68 or 70 degrees. The inside of the hive, outside of 
the cluster, is always warmer than the outside of the hive, 
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but the difference varies greatly. Dubost also observed that 
the center of the cluster is often warmer in very cold 
weather than in more moderate temperature. This could 
be expected. Referring to our comparison of a room anda 
stove, the colder the weather the hotter the stove must be. 
The temperature of individual bees on the wing is given by 
Maurice Girard at9 to 13 degrees above the surrounding 
air. The temperature of the thorax is always higher than 
that of the abdomen. 

Doolittle’s observations, given in some of the back 
numbers of this paper, do not exactly agree with the above. 
But the conditions were very likely not the same. The 
winters of France and England are considerably milder 
than those of New York. And not only milder, but more 
uniform, the temperature varying but little from day to 
day. Thestyle of hives, and size of the colonies, should be 
taken into consideration. The method of observations was 
not the same. Dubost had several thermometers inserted 
in the hive, the stems coming out at the top. Glass on the 
sides of the hives enabled him to see the position of the 
bees relatively to that of the thermometers. Doolittle, as 
stated in his writings, used a maximum and minimum 
thermometer. 

Il accidentally found the following from Dr. Miller, in 
the American Bee Journal for April 28, 1898, page 266: 


‘*The bee is a warm-blooded insect. According to some the tem- 
perature of a bee’s body under normal conditions is 81.5 degrees; ac- 
cording to others, 95 degrees. Some bees that were torpid in a tem 
perature of 48 degrees, but brought back to life in a temperature of 
59 degrees, showed a body temperature of 77 degrees. The cluster in 
winter is kept up to 50 to 58 degrees at its outer part. When the sur- 
rounding atmosphere goes down to zero, or lower, the bees in the 
center of the cluster run the heat up to 86 degrees or more, by means 
of eating and exercising. This increased heatin the center of the 
cluster is necessary, so that the outer part of the cluster may not go 
below 50 degrees, and explains how it is that breeding is commenced 
in colonies out-of-doors, but not in cellared colonies. The center of 
the cluster in the cellar is too cold for breeding, for it doesn’t need to 
be heated to keep the outer bees warm enough.”’ 


Mr. Devauchelle gives a description of the position of 
the bees in the cluster during the winter. In the colonies 
examined, the cluster was entirely on the part of the combs 
that was empty of honey. In each cell was a bee, her head 
turned toward the bottom of the cell, except, however, near 
the center where a little brood was found. Between the 
combs the bees are loosely grouped except at the outside of 
the cluster, where they form a compact covering. Each 
bee has her head and thorax under the abdomen of the one 
above her, the abdomen turned outside. At the top their 
position is nearly horizontal, and more and more inclined 
in going toward the bottom. The colonies examined—4 in 
number—were in double hives. In each one the cluster was 
found in the corner, between the front wall and the parti- 
tion. The outside of the cluster, that is, the part not 
against the wall and partition, was about the shape of a 
sphere cutin 4. Theexamination was made on Dec. 26, by 
an outside temperature about the freezing point. 


In another examination, made in October, he founda 
little honey in the bottom of some of the cells inside the 
cluster near the center. Whether these cells were also 
occupied by bees he could not tell, because, the weather be- 
ing warmer, the bees got out of the cells too quick to ob- 
serve very closely. The full account of it isin the Apicul- 
teur for October, 1904, page 400. 

In connection with the form of thecluster, I might here 
give the description of a swarm hanging under a limb and 
working in the open air, as found in Mr. DeLayens’ works 
on bee-keeping. The shape of the cluster was about as 
usual, and remained so. he outside bees were placed as 
described above, shingle-like fashion, abdomens turned out, 
very close together. Atthe bottom an opening is left by 
which the worker bees go in and out. The outside bees 
make a rain-proof cover. Inside, the bees are loosely 
placed. Acombis commenced. When it is the sizeof a 
man’s hand, two more are started, one on each side. As 
the bees increase in number, the cluster enlarges and the 
combs are extended, and more added. The shape remains 
the same. 

POLLEN. 


In a recent communication, Mr. Doolittle made a re- 
mark which I consider of the highest importance. He says 
that in the spring of the year, whenever a spellof bad 
weather occurs and lasts several days, brood-rearing ceases 
completely, or nearly so, even when the colony has plenty 





of honey available. He adds that the cause of it is a lack 
of pollen. Weall know what a large amount of honey is 
consumed during the height of brood-rearing, and there is 
no doubt that a correspondingly large amount of pollen is 
also required. What is left in the hive since the preceding 
fall can not go very far. 

Giving flour outside is a very poor help, as the bad 
weather will interfere with its taking up, as well as with 
the gathering of pollen. Another inconvenience is that 
the bees, when they know where the flour is, will come after 
it when the weather is not quite warm enough, get chilled, 
and are lost. 

A large number of them are lost every spring by going 
after water when the weather is too cold. If some kind of 
arrangement could be devised by which the bees could be 


fed the flour and water needed during the early spring, in- 
side of the hive, and without having to open it, it would be 
a considerable saving of bees, and an equally valuable in- 


crease of early brood. 

Very likely many unlucky queens have been decapitated 
on account of unprolificness, when the trouble was a lack 
of pollen or some other adverse conditions. 


B. Taylor was in the habit of replacing, every year, 
those of his queens that were defective in some way or 
other. One year,a quite inferior queen was not replaced ; 
the following year that queen proved to be one of the best 
in the apiary. 

APICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Some questions have recently arisen among the bee- 
keeping fraternity about the best way to manage bee-keep- 
ers’ associations. One point raised is whether the honey 
dealers and supply dealers should be admitted or not. The 
European associatious do not admit them. I think that is 
right. The interest of the bee-keeper is to sell his honey as 
high as possible. The interest of the honey dealer is to 
buy as cheap as possible. Theinterest of the supply dealer 
is to sell the supplies as high as possible; that of the bee- 
keeper to buy as cheap as possible. An association of 
clashing interests is an anomaly, and a failure. Just think 
of the United Miners’ Union admitting Baer, Cassatt and 
other coal and railroad magnates in their union, and elect- 
ing them to the highest offices ! 


My ideas are those of the European bee-keepers, each 
association covering only a moderate territory, having as 
nearly as possible the same markets, the same conditions— 
in a word, as many points in common as possible, close 
enough together to see each other often, and having to go 
only a reasonable distance to attend the meetings. 


If the honey dealers and supply dealers should be ex- 
cluded from the local associations, I think they should be 
admitted in the National. That seems contradictory, but it 
is not. If there are conflicting interests, there are also 
common interests. Supply and honey dealers’ prosperity 
depends, after all, upon ours. There are a great many 
questions that require numbers and influence, such as 
transportation, railroad rates, legislation on bee-keeping, 
legislation against adulteration, experiments on bee-keep- 
ing, subsidies from the States for Apicultural Divisions in 
the Agricultural Stations, etc. All these, to be prosecuted 
successfully, require numbers, money, and influence. And 
for such the co-operation of dealers, supply manufacturers, 
bee-paper editors, etc., is exceedingly valuable. 

mn Knoxville, Tenn. 


How Conscientious D. Catches the Queen 


BY BARON M. LIEAWFUL 


It has been a long time, my children, since I have writ- 
ten to you, the last time being the occasion I had of writing 
about the pupa-skinna-castoffica of the embryo queen, and 
of my 3-year-old worker-bees. The truth is that I have 
been so busy of late years caring for the progeny of that 
wonderful queen into whose bowels, oa the wonderful 
agency of the pupa-skinna-castoffica (umbilical cord), I had 
injected the lives of 499 sister virgins, that I have had little 
time for writing. 

But now that my grand old queen is dead, and all my 
efforts towards replacing her have failed, I have thought 
that my only easy way out of the loss was to practise the 
bee-keeping of Mr. Conscientious D. Like the rest of you I 
was puzzled to know why he should keep the secret from us, 
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and though I did not care to know all about his methods, I 
did secretly long to know how he could in less than 4 min- 
utes prepare a colony so that it would not swarm. After 
reading his article (see page 185), like all the rest of you, 
my children, I wondered what sort of bee had got into 
Brother Conscientious’s bonnet. Really, I felt a little 
wrought up, and if Conscientious were my truly brother I 
should tell him strongly how I felt. I might even wish to 
throw some rotten drone-brood at him. But I solved his 
mean old problem, and it is for that reason that I am again 
rattling my typewriter to let you know about it. 


At first I thought to think out the answer, but you know 
very well that your old uncle much prefers to get things 
physically rather than mentally, and that he enjoys an ad- 
venture. So I ’phoned for Yon’s flying-machine and went 
post-haste to that far-away town in Minnesota. Did you 
ever travel in a flying-machine? No? Well, you will 
easily understand that that mode of travel offers little op- 
portunity for inquiring the way. The matter of fixing the 
guide-posts has not yet been satisfactorily solved. Thus I 
was rather puzzled to know when I got there, or, rather, 
was getting there. But, wonder of wonders! You doubt- 
less have observed that a man and a woman who have lived 
as husband and wife for two score years have come to look 
like each other. My children, Conscientious has imparted 
his very spirit to the region round about that town in 
Southern Minn. AsI was spinning through the air I sud- 
denly noted that the trees were taking on a different aspect, 
that their leaves hung more modestly, that the very grass 
waved: less vigorously, that the birds sang more quietly, 
and that the very mosquitoes bit me only on the forehead. 
Soon a most modest town appeared, and on the outskirts 
there were to be seen numerous hives of bees. In their 
midst stood a man who wore a black tie and gloves. It was 
none other than Conscientious D. 

As luck would have it, my anchor was skimming along 
just right to pick up Brother Conscientious as he was stoop- 
ing to insert something into a hole in the hive. Fearing to 
injure the man I directed the machine up a little so that he 
cleared the ground, and hung safely above all obstructions. 
Then it was that I hit upon a bold scheme. Though he said 
he would rather die than to tell his methods to the American 
Bee Jonrnal, he did promise to tell me if I would never di- 
vulge the secret. Of course I promised, for you know that 
I have an easy conscience. 

So I hauled Conscientious up and got his secret. Later 
we descended, and I saw him go through the whole show. 
As he says himself, he does not expect anyone to believe 
his statements, and so I do not expect you to believe what I 
am about to divulge. Yes, I did promise, but if you expect 
me to keep that promise youcan go and talk with Conscien- 
tious D. 

Of all the schemes! I have to laugh every time I do 
the trick. The way Old Conscientious has played upon 
feminine weakness and thereby gained for himself, and im- 
parted to me (and through me to you), a mastery of bee- 
keeping, beats all. True blue, I actually forgave the old 
chap when I learned the trick, nor could I blame him for 
wishing to keep it secret. 

‘*You see, Baron,’’ says Conscientious to me, ‘‘the fe- 
male nature is subject to two marked peculiarities. It has 
a weakness for sweet scents and for mirrors. I reasoned 
that to hold the queen in the hive, and thus keep the bees 
from swarming, I must control the qneen in some way. 
After many trials I have what you see here.”’ 

He held up a small thimble-like affair with a mirror in 
the bottom; also a small vial marked, ‘‘ Queen Essence.’’ 
He stated that in the vial was a decoction obtained by 
steeping the antennz of drones (better, he says, the third 
joints of the antennz) in clover-blossom tea. Going to a 
hive he turned a button and revealed a small hole into 
which he inserted the mirror-thimble. Then with a small 
brush he anointed the edges of the hole with the essence. 


‘** 'There,’’ says Mr. C. D., ‘‘that colony will not swarm 
till doomsday. The old queen will be looking into that 
mirror, to which she will be attracted by the essence, half 
the time. Even the bees will leave the swarming-fever 
upon seeing their mother become such a home-lover. If I 
leave the thimble in 2 weeks there will be a young queen 
hatched. She, prevented from going to the mirror herself 
through the jealousy of her mother, will become mated. 
Thus, through this wonderful little device, a colony is 
easily requeened. Every hive has, as you observe, the hole 





into which I can in 2 minutes insert and anoint the 
thimble.” 

Well, children, I did not believe it. I went home aud 
tried it, and then was forced to believe. Were I conscien- 
tious I should never tell you the secret, for the knowledge 
of it will upset the bee-keeping world. A colony thus 
treated will hustle in the honey all summer long, never of- 
fering to swarm, and not sulking at all. It is wonderful. 
I find it hard to believe, and I fully appreciate the tax which 
Conscientious D. never put upon your credulity, but which I 
now lay where you wish it. 

So, good night, my children. 





NATIONAL AT CHICAGO 


Report of the 36th Annual Convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in 
Chicago, I11., Dec, 19, 20 and 21, 1905 


(Continued from page 768.) 
Mr. France, the General Manager, then read his paper 


on, 
BUSINESS END OF BEE-KEEPING 


Some people say the business end of the bee is its stinger, 
but for me it is the long tongue “that improves each shin- 
ing hour, and gathers honey all the day, from every opening 
flower.” 

The business end of bee-keeping means modern, sys- 
tematic methods, familiar with and experienced in the best 
methods of handling bees. The rearing, introducing and 
shipping of queen-bees, controlling of swarming, producing 
the best quality and greatest quantity of honey per colony 
his locality can produce; the preparing of honey for market, 
and getting, in cash, what it is worth, instead of letting 
other people set the price and time to pay for it. The 
business end requires the bee-keeper to know what his 
locality is able to produce at different dates, also when 
to have his colonies in the best possible shape to get it. 
If for comb honey, all the sections with thin starters in, 
in supers, ready to put on the hives; or, if for extracted 
honey, an abundance of clean, straight worker - combs, 
all interchangeable. Not later than the close of a honey 
harvest to plan for the next. Early in the fall to have the 
bees ready for a hard winter. He has examined the several 
honey-producing plants of his locality with prospects for 
next harvest; has decided how many of his best swarms he 
desires to rear queen-bees from, which ones to rear drones 
for each apiary; how many swarms for comb honey, and 
how much extracted honey he wants. In the fall, as soon as 
the honey is sold, with the cash in hand, he takes advan- 
tage of low price of supplies, buying what he cannot afford to 
make. Then all winter he is getting all his hives made up 
and painted, brood-frames made and wired; sections with 
starters in supers ready; shipping-cases and storage for ex- 
tracted honéy in such packages as his market demands. 


When you find a bee-keeper as carefully attending to 
his bee-keeping business as the successful merchant or other 
business man attends to his business, you will likely find 
hives all of one size, upper stories, framés or supers are a 
perfect fit anywhere. Hives painted and set in some regu- 
lar order in the apiary so as to help the bee-keeper at work. 
He will have strong colonies at the beginning of the honey 
harvest, swarming under control, and the bees busy gather- 
ing honey. No hives with big clusters of bees loafing on 
the outside of the hive or going to the woods. In my State, 
while inspecting apiaries, often I do not find all of the above, 
nor the business end of bee-keeping. Sometimes hives shaded 
with the tall grass never cut, unpainted hives with crooked, 
old black comb, half of it drone-comb; bees swarming and 























going where they please—in short, the bees take care of 
themselves. This class of bee-keepers seldom have any 
fancy honey, but such as it is, goes to town to break down 
prices, which hurts both the producer and market for others 

If a bee-keeper has but a few colonies and handles his 
bees alone, he should have a method, business-like, so as 
easily to keep ahead of the work of the bees; or if operating 
several apiaries, and has some hired help, a small part of 
the year, each hired hand has his respective duties and is 
held responsible, so everything goes like clockwork. 

When the honey harvest is over, the business end of 
bee-keeping requires the bee-keeper to know about what the 
honey crop of the United States is, what dealers are paying, 
and what in cash he should get for the different grades 
of his honey. I fear some of us have only partly finished 
our bee-keeping education. We have partly learned how to 
get all the honey our locality produces. We get some nice 
comb honey, but have by far too many unfinished sections, 
too many sections that will not case up well, too many 
grades and a poor market. Are we not to blame? The 
merchant spends much time and money to get trade, in 
advertising, displaying goods. Yes, each clerk must undergo 
a training of neatness, pleasant ways to await on customers 
By his business methods he knows the daily markets, when 
and where to buy as well as to whom to sell goods on credit. 





N. E. FRANCE 


Then let us spend another hour studying how the manu- 


facturer or professional man succeeds. All by strict busi- 
ness principles enforced. Can we not take a lesson? 


When I go into honey commission houses and see the 
untidy, dirty cases of broken comb honey, several grades 
in the same case, thick and thin combs together, fancy combs 
in front of a case of poor honey, leaky packages of extracted 
honey, I wonder the commission dealer gets as good prices 
as he does. Who is to blame? Large bakeries now buy 
honey in car-lots at prices the average or smaller bee-keeper 
can not afford to sell at. He must sell to consumers, in such 
packages as such market demands. For my home market | 
find the 2, 3, 5, and 10 pound syrup or friction-top cans nicely 
labeled, the same as all canned shelf-goods, sell best. For 
farmer trade and shipping market, the 5 gallon flat-top, jack- 
eted can with 3-inch screw cap, and bail handle, costing 35 
cents each to any National member. Honey in this package 
goes over all railroads west of Chicago as fourth-class freight, 
billed “Honey in cans entirely encased in wood.” I have no 
trouble to sell tons of honey in this package. Only in my 
home market, I sell liquid honey in winter, unless to some 
one who is a traveling salesman for me, going from city to 
city, and he has no place to liquify honey. For such customers, 
I remove the can from the wood jacket, set the can in hot 


water a little while, until the honey is liquified, then return 
the jacket and ship. This winter I have two such salesmen, 
one selling from 4 to 15 of those cans in each town. My 
home market (city of 3,500 inhabitants) uses at least 10,000 
pounds of extracted honey and soo pounds of comb honey each 
year, no one selling from house to house, but in every 
in town where groceries, meat or provisions are sold, 
above-size labeled honey-cans; prices in each store, all 
and marked on each package by me 
anywhere, my house or town 

If I buy goods of my dealer he makes a profit on his 
goods in exchange, or if I draw cash for honey, I allow him 
10 percent commission. Tons of my honey are sold this way 
in several cities. Why can’t others do likewise? 


store 
is the 
alike, 


Customers pays same 


To-day I called on a Wisconsin bee-keeper using business 
principles (by the way, he is here in the room). This year 
he got a pretty good harvest of 7,000 pounds fancy comb and 
8,000 pounds of extracted honey, while his neighbor 
keepers got less than half as much per colony. He 
a much higher price for his honey 
loaded in the same car; all cash at car. He uses fence sepa- 
tors, No. 1 plain sections, and extra-thin foundation; all 
hives leveled on stands, everything kept clean and tidy, while 
those other parties say “no use of all this.” Remember, 
he got twice as much per pound as some of those parties 
A few winters ago this same man was to read a paper at our 
State bee-keepers’ convention in February, but when the date 
came, with the thermometer indicating 30 below zero, he wrote 
me his bee-cellar had cooled down 2 degrees, and he must 
not leave his bees 

While at his house to-day he told me many neighbor bee- 
keepers were judging the amount of winter stores by lifting 
the hives. On examination, he found they were fooled, as 
many combs were heavy with bee-bread instead of honey. 
Excuse me for being personal in illustrations, but it is these 
little business ends of bee-keeping that pay. Let us think 
about such things, and in the future keep a better account 
of all expenses and sales so that at any time we can tell 
the number of colonies of bees, pounds of honey produced 
and sold, to whom sold, what kind of advertising paid us 
best, etc. Let us attend more bee-keeping conventions, read 
more carefully the bee-papers and bee-books, ever remember- 
ing this great land we call ours, is large enough for us all. 
With charity for all, and honest hearts, using the business 
end of bee-keeping, we continue in the sweetest occupation 
of our republic—bee-keeping for pleasure and profit. 

N. E. FRANce. 

Mr. Moore—I would like Mr. France to state the style, 
net weight, and prices of the packages he gets for his honey 
for local trade. 

Mr. France—I would rather use a 10-pound pail, as it is 
a little less work; but in spite of all I can do to try to crowd 
the larger package, students, who are largely consumers, buy 
the smaller packages, so that the 3 and 5 pound tins get 
rid of the larger portion of the honey. I have the 1, 2, 3, 
5, and 10 pounds in the grocery stores. The 3’s and 5's 
are the ones we have to renew. My price has been’8 cents 
a pound net for the honey, and then add the cost of the can 
to that, with no cans returned. 

Mr. Hershiser—The cost of putting up the smaller pack- 
ages is greater. 

Mr. France—Yes, but having some hired help, when we 
have rainy days, they say, “Mr. France has a lot of work for 
us down at the bee-house, there is no play to-day;” so that 
the cost that way is not very much. 


Mr. Hershiser—I put up a larger quantity in jelly glasses 
and I am able to net 13 cents a pound for them. I presume 
I have put up about 14,000 of the packages; and the honey I 
sell as low as 8 cents is put up in the wholesale package. 

Mr. Holekamp—How do you keep these packages from 
leaking ? 

Mr. Hershiser—I cut a little cap out of paraffin paper just 
a little larger than the top of the jelly glass. Then force the 
tin-top of the jelly glass down over that, and it practically 
seals it, and it doesn’t leak. 

Mr. Bartz—As to the tin honey-package, isn’t it stated 
in the bee-papers that tin is detrimental to honey? If this is 
so, I should like to have it stated here. 

Pres. Dadant—That is so if the tim is made of lead. I 
have had as large experience as anybody in keeping honey in 
tin, and we have kept it for years. hen it is cut, and the 
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iron is shown, it rusts and darkens the honey. But with good 
tin after 5 years the honey will come out just as bright as the 
first day. 

On motion of Dr. Miller the convention adjourned. 


The President called on Mr. H. M. Arnd to read a paper 
entitled, 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE IN THE MAKING 
OF HONEY-VINEGAR 


As an introduction to this paper on successful vinegar- 
making, I wish to say that if it is of any value to the bee- 
keepers at large, a part of the thanks is due to George W. 
York, although he personally did none of the experiment- 
ing. He and I, under the firm name of “The York Honey 
Co.,” expended hundreds of dollars on my instruction, ex- 
periments, and the manufacture of honey-vinegar. 


Vinegar is produced by the action of oxygen on alcoholic 
fluids, under the influence of ferments of which the active 
constituent is acetic acid. 

Honey-vinegar is usually made by the old, long process, 
which takes about one year; but it can also be made in about 
5 weeks, by the quick process by means of generators. In 
either process, honey-water must ferment, to produce alco- 
holic fluid, which can be converted into vinegar only by 
powerful oxidizing agents. 

I will speak briefly on the old way, as it is familiar to 
most of you. You can utilize the washings of honey-cap- 
pings, the rinsing of cans, barrels, or waste honey in any 
form, for the sweetened water. This is put into barrels, with 
one head out, the wider the barrel the better, as the more 
air-space the better chance the bacteria have to work, as they 
need air. You can hasten the fermentation by adding yeast 
or by acetic-acid bacteria, commonly called “mother of vine- 
gar,” and let it go through about the same process as you 
would for cider-vinegar. Always keep it in a warm place, 
and covered with a thin cloth to exclude the dust. In about 
a year the alcohol will be almost worked out, and the oxida- 
tion will stop. You will then have honey-vinegar, of grain 
strength in comparison with the strength of the sweetened 
water. It is then ready to be barreled and put into the cellar 
for future use. 

The quick process, with which I am more familiar, is 
one that is hard to explain, on account of the many details 
and chemical changes that one must understand in order to 
use the process successfully. 

To be a first-class, practical vinegar-maker, one should 
be somewhat of a chemist. My ability as a chemist being 
very limited, I will try to tell you in plain terms how The 
York Honey Co. proceeded. 

What first induced us to make honey vinegar was to 
utilize all waste honey, such as inferior honey, the washings 
of barrels, tanks and empty cans—in fact, all honey that 
would otherwise be wasted in the warerooms of an up-to- 
date bottler and dealer in honey. 

In the first place, I took a course of instruction in vine- 
gar-making, under a first-class instructor, standing at the 
head of my class, also at the foot, as I was the only pupil. 


We secured two generators, casks for fermentation, a 
complete cooper’s outfit; a saccharometer, a vinegar-tester— 
in short, everything necessary to carry on vinegar-making 
successfully. 

A generator such as we used, is a large, open-top, round 
tank, carefully filled and packed with long, curly beechwood 
shavings, to within a foot of the top. On top of these shav- 
ings is a close-fitting, round distributing-board, filled with 
many small holes equal distances apart. ‘There are several 
vent-holes about 18 inches from the bottom, and also a large 
faucet within a few inches of the bottom. There is a hole 
about.2 inches below the distributing-board, so the tempera- 
ture in the generator can at all times be observed. In addi- 
tion to this, there is a close-fitting cover on top of the tank 
to prevent the aldehyde from escaping too freely. 

The fermenting casks are nothing more than large, open- 
top, wine-casks. 

It takes about 50 pounds of poney oie run a generator 
properly for 12 hours, so we decided to Start only one. It 
takes 142 pounds of honey to each gallon of water to make 
a 40-grain vinegar. The proper proportion can be had either 
by measure or by testing the mixture with a saccharometer. 

Forty-grain vinegar means 4 percent of pure acetic acid 
in the vinegar, or 40 grains of acetic acid to every 1,000 grains 
of vinegar. Stock tested by the saccharometer, for every per- 





cent shown by this instrument you will get a 4 or 5 grain 
vinegar. It varies according to the completeness of the oxida- 
tion. Stock testing 10 percent should give at least a 40- 
rain. 

. Having everything in shape, we will proceed to turn 
the sweetest of sweets into vinegar. 

To make stock, the fermenting tanks are nearly filled 
with water and honey, in the porportion of 1 gallon of 
water to 1% pounds of honey. Add to this mixture a 
specially prepared mait yeast to start a rapid fermentation. 
(The temperature of the room should be at all times about 
70 degrees.) In about a week this will be almost worked 
out, and fermentation nearly stopped. To hasten the oxi- 
dation, the shavings in the generator are soured with vinegar, 
so when the stock is poured in at the top it trickles over the 
soured shavings. ‘ 

Charge the generator every 1% hours with 6 gallons 
of stock, having all the vent holes open, and soon the oxida- 
tion will start. 

The oxidation in-a generator creates a damp heat, but 
it is as true a fire as there is in a stove, and if you keep 
a stove as a model, and think of the alcohol as your fuel, 
and the vents or air-holes as the dampers, you will not go 
far wrong. ; 

Keep charging from the stock in the fermenting tanks 
every 90 minutes until the shavings are well saturated, and 
the fluid runs out of the faucet at the bottom. Then let it 
stand until the generator draws, and warms up. You can 
tell whether or not it is drawing by putting a candle in front 
of an air-hole; if it blows out, it shows that the temperature 
is greater outside than in the generator; if the light is sta- 
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tionary, it shows that the bacteria have begun to propagate 
and have raised the temperature equal to the outside, and in 
a few hours you will find that the light is drawn in. Then 
the oxidation is in full operation, and the temperature inside 
exceeds that outside. You must then begin to watch at the 
thermometer hole, near the top of the generator, and when 
the temperature gets above 85, charge with 6 gallons taken 
out of the bottom. If there is not that amount, add enough 
stock to make up the full 6 gallons. In about 2 hours ex- 
amine the drafts and insert in the air-holes plugs having 
Y%4-inch holes, to decrease the size of the air-holes. 

During the day take 6 gallons from the bottom and put 
in the top every 90 minutes. If the charge is short of 6 
gallons add enough stock to make up the shortage. Charge 
12 gallons at night; and close the drafts; in short, “bank 
your fire” for the night. 

The large vinegar-makers have automatic chargers, and 
keep it up all night. 

Aldehyde is the intermediate composition between alco- 
hol and vinegar; it is a very volatile liquid, and if you are 
not careful, it will nearly all escape. The weak alcohol is 
converted into aldehyde by the bacteria, before it becomes 
vinegar. If you give the generator too much draft, the 
aldehyde will be lost, so you can see the drafts are as im- 
portant in a generator as in a stove. e : 

The charging from bottom to top is continued until the 
vinegar does not gain any in strength; then every other 
time 6 gallons of vinegar are taken from the generator, and 
stored in casks for the market. 

For every gallon you take from the generator an equal 
amount must be added at the top, from the stock. 

The most profitable and best way is to run the genera- 
tors in sets of 3, one above another. Start the stock ~ 
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the top of the generator, and by the time it trickles through 
the 3 generators. it comes out vinegar. 


It is very essential that the generators should be cor- 
rectly packed with shavings, kept perfectly level, and charged 
with greatest regularity, so that the stock will be equally 
and regularly distributed. One of the most important things 
is to keep it drawing, for if the fire gets low, the bacteria, 
after they have no more alcohol to work on, will turn 
around and destroy all the acidity in the generator; in the 
course of a few days putrefaction will set in, and the gen- 
erator will be dead. It will then take weeks to restore it to 
its former condition. 

Vinegar can also be made by the quick process, in small 
quantities, by using rolling vinegar generators. 


The chemical changes in the manufacture of vinegar are 
alike in both processes, but in the quick method advantage 
is taken of the oxidizing action of the vinegar fungus. By 
vastly enlarging the surface of the liquid exposed to the 
air, at the proper temperature, we can reduce the time oc- 
cupied from about one year to 4 or 5 weeks. 

At the present price of honey, pure honey-vinegar can 
be manufactured on a large scale for about 15 cents per 
gallon, and perhaps cheaper. I have sold honey-vinegar for 
40 cents per gallon. 

If any present would like to convince themselves that 
vinegar made in so short a time is first-class I will gladly 
give them a small sample to take home to try. I am sure 
a trial will convince them that honey-vinegar, made in the 
way described, is not only good, but as good as the best 

H. M. Arnp 


Mr. Cummings—Mr. Arnd said in his paper to leave it a 
year in a barrel. I think that this can be aided a good 
deal by having the barrel swung, and every time you pass 
near the barrel, swing it and it mixes it. The air in 
that way gets in and it oxidizes it more rapidly. 

Mr. Strong—I have an uncle in Ohio who, some 20 years 
ago invented what he called a vinegar generator. This one 
Mr. Arnd speaks of is what was then known as the shaving 
generator. My uncle got what he claimed to be an improve 
ment on that. It was simply a series of shelves, raised one 
above the other, and the fluid was passed over them and 
exposed to the air. It dropped from one shelf to the other 
and was continually passing back and forth until it got to 
the bottom, when it was good vinegar. The strength of the 
vinegar would depend upon the height of your generator. 
If it was not long enough it would require passing through 
again, but the result was good, strong vinegar by the time it 
had passed through. 

Mr. Arnd—That process had the same chemical action 
exactly. If you put it on shelves or a long trough, or any- 
thing else, it would be all the same. 

Mr. Hintz—I have had some experience in making vine- 
gar from honey, usually made from washings of the cappings, 
and I have never succeeded in making vinegar that was 
good and strong, and which gave good satisfaction to my 
customers until it was about 2 years old, and now I find 
vinegar at that age seems to be liked very well—so well 
that they return and get it a second and third time. 

Mrs. Honaker—I believe vinegar made with pickles in 
small quantities will keep just as long as any other. We 
make it by putting sweetened water in 20-gallon jars and 
put a fine cheese cloth over that. We keep them in an up- 
stairs room for about a year, and we have the best luck 
with it. 

RIPENING EXTRACTED HONEY—DIFFERENCE IN QUEEN-CELLS. 


“Should extracted honey be further ripened or evaporated 
by artificial heat?” 

Mr. Hershiser—Let the honey stay in the hive until it is 
thoroughly ripened by the bees. Don’t remove it until they 
get through with it. Only use artificial heat where bot- 
tling the honey. 

Mr. Lathrop—I agree with Hershiser. 

“Before shaking the bees to present swarming, how can 
a bee-keeper tell the difference between queen-cells, if built 
under the swarming impulse, or for superseding?” 

Mr. Taylor—For superseding they are generally a small 
number and about the same age, while for swarming there is 
a considerable number of different ages. 

Mr. Rice—I think any practical bee-keeper would know 


by the strength of the colony. If they are going to super- 
sede, the colony is decreased in number. 

Mr. Holtermann—I asked that question. I don’t know 
with any degree of certainty. 1 consider that a very serious 
defect in connection with shaking bees,and I came to this con- 
vention to try to get some light upon the subject. In going 
through a large number of colonies you can’t very well make 
a careful examination and find out whether the cells have all 
got the age before you begin; and as far as the evidence that 
that colony has depopulated, and so on, I have not succeeded 
in finding that a satisfactory test 

Mr. Taylor—lIf cells are built for superseding at swarm 
ing-time it will result in swarming. So that I don’t see any 
particular benefit in knowing one from the other. 

Mr. Holtermann—If you break down the one that super 


sedes, you have stopped the superseding. 
BEST HIVE STAND. 
“Which is the best kind of hive stand?” 
Mr. Wilcox—Generally speaking, a stand that will hold 


2 colonies, no more and no less, and of such size and shape 
as you desire to accommodate your hives, and the location of 
your ground, and so on 

Mr. Holekamp—lI set my hives on bricks. 

Mr. Wilcox—The objection | have found to that is that 
moles will undermine one corner and the hive tip over. “That 
is why I want the stand long enough to hold 2 hives. 

Mr. Strong—I have an apiary of 100 colonies, and I put 
4 bottles under each hive, and that is permanent. They do not 
freeze or break 


Mr. Hintz—I build a stand for each colony of bees 
I take 2x4x18 inches long, and nail strips about 2 inches 
wide across those, and I set one hive on each stand 
ADVERTISING HONEY—MATING QUEENS 
“What can be done by the National to place honey 


where it belongs as a food?” 

Mr. Abbott—Advertising 

Mr. Wilcox—If we placed it where it belongs we must 
make extracted honey a staple article. To do so we must 
produce nearly all well ripened honey 
a small island, in the lakes, 


“I wish to mate queens on 
Will all the queens mated 


within 4 miles from the shore 
be absolutely pure?” 

Sec. Hutchinson—I should say they possibly would. When 
I started in to rear queens I had trouble with mismated 
queens. I Italianized all black bees for a distance of about 
3 miles in every direction, and after that there was no more 
trouble. 

Mr. Abbott—I mated Cyprian queensin St Joseph, and in 
the city I don’t think 1 out of 25 missed; and where my bees 
were in the country, 2 miles out, I don’t think 1 out of 
25 hit. 

COLOR OF RED CLOVER HONEY. 


“What is the color of red clover honey?” 

Mr. Townsend—The same color as white clover. 

Mr. Davenport—A very light amber. 

Mr. Hershiser—I would like to know how they know it is 
honey from red clover. It blooms at the same time as white 
clover. 

Mr. Hutchinson—One fall we had 500 pounds from a 
second crop of red clover, and there was nothing else at that 
time, and light amber is the color, or dark white. 

Mr. Wilcox—The reason is because red clover does not 
yield nectar to any extent until the second crop, and the 
second crop is in bloom in August after white clover is dead, 
and before buckwheat is yielding much. 

Mr. Davenport—I have known my bees to work very 
largely upon the second crop of red clover, when there was 
scarcely any white clover in bloom, and the honey they stored 
in the hives was amber honey. 

Mr. Hershiser—In answer to Mr. Wilcox, I would say 
that the first crop of red clover does yield nectar, but the 
tubes are so long the bees very seldom get it. 

Mr. Stone—I got a good crop of red clover honey one year 
from the first crop. Until I got Italian bees there was no seed 
in the first crop of red clover, and after that a good many of 
my neighbors got as much seed off the first crop of red*clover 
as from the second. 

Mr. Hutchinson—When our bees got that soo pounds 
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of red clover it was all gathered by Italians. The blacks 
didn’t gather a pound. 

Mr. McEvoy—I have seen the blacks gather from red 
clover, but as a rule they don't. 

Mr. Townsend—Where I live in Michigan the bees got 
about 2,000 pounds of red clover honey from red clover 
alone. This was gathered within two weeks’ time, and the 
color was identical with white clover honey gathered there. 
[ will admit that the color of the white clover honey was 
not as white as in some other places. I think the color of 
honey from various flowers varies in different localities. 


HONEY CROP INFORMATION FOR MEMBERS. 


“Should the National send information from member to 
member concerning their honey crop, for the purpose of let- 
ting members who are short purchase from the ones with 
plenty of honey?” 

Mr. France—Partially that has been done in a private 
way this season. Several who had more honey than their 
own market could handle decided about how much they 
wanted to ship abroad, and made it known to me. I made a 
table of the list and right opposite I had a list of those 
who did not have honey enough to supply their customers, 
and I said, “You go to A.—, he has some honey;” and in 
that way a lot of the members have been helped through the 
Association. 

Mr. Kluck—I say for one that they should. 

Mr. Davenport—I did that last year. 

Mr. Abbott—That is what I have been insisting on for 
the last 5 years, that the National Association ought to be 
a bureau of information to its members; and every member 
ought to have a list sent to him so that he would know some- 
thing about who had honey to sell. 

Mr. Moore moved, seconded by Mr. Abbott, that the Gen- 
eral Manager be requested, when there is a sufficient number 
of those who want to sell, and those who want to buy, to 
make up a circular and send it to the members of this Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Kluck—Our General Manager has always done that. 
If we would notify him that we have more honey than we 
can dispose of, he will always find a market for it. 


Mr. Hershiser—It costs a very small amount to put a 
line in a periodical to say you have honey to sell. The As- 
sociation can’t help you do everything. 

Mr. McEvoy—Where you don’t do that, and send it to 
the Manager, send 50 cents along to pay him. 

Pres. Dadant put the motion, which, on a vote having 
been taken, was declared lost. 

The President suggested that the convention appoint a 
committee of 3, composed of the members most interested 
in the matter, to report on the question of amendments at 
the next meeting. 

Mr. Taylor moved, seconded by Mr. Wheeler, that such 
a committee be appointed. 

The President put the motion, which, on a vote having 
been taken, was declared carried. 

The President appointed Messrs. Abbott, Holekamp, and 
McEvoy as the committee. 


QUEENS BY REGISTERED MAIL. 


“Is it advisable that we ship our queens in the common 
mail, or pay a little more and ship them by registered mail?” 

Mr. France—The gentleman who asked this question 
made this reply, that the common mail-bag at many sta- 
tions is caught from a little post on the swing, and you 
know what the result would be on those queens. In the 
distribution of the mail, that class of package is almost in- 
variably thrown into the bags, whereas in registered mail the 
Government requires that they shall be passed by hand 
from one to the other. 


Mr. Hilton—We had this very question under discussion, 
and a mail clerk of wide experience tells me almost exactly 
the words that have been spoken relative to the handling 
of these cages, and you have only to go into a mail-car to 
see that this is true. These little bags can be thrown for 
10 feet, and they may strike the steel rod or side of the 
car and then drop in. It will cost 8 cents more to send one 
or send a dozen by registered mail. The registered mail is 
not handled that way. It will also take about a day more 
to get through a registered mail package, because there has 


to be a record of it made by every official through whose 
hands it passes, so that it can be traced if lost. I believe 
queens would arrive in better condition if sent as registered 
matter. 

Mr. Holekamp—My experience has been large. We used 
to send out every day between 50 and 60 small packages, 
and we found the registered bees did not arrive as soon as 
the others. We gave up registering altogether, and we had 
our packages insured, and we did much better than through 
the registered mail. I don’t believe that registering would 
help. 

Mr. Ferris—I have had a good deal of experience in ship- 
ping both by mail and express. I have shipped some very 
expensive breeders, and my experience is, where you want 
to get breeders shipped properly, do not have them shipped 
by express. I have had frames that were 7% of an inch 
thick, and over an inch wide, smashed in two, shipped by 
express. You can imagine the result with queens. 


Mr. Woodman—In registering, don’t you have to put 
the package in another package, and do it up again? How 
would you supply air there? 

Mr. Hilton—We have envelopes of different sizes in 
which we enclose registered matter. I don’t think there is 
any question about air. They are pretty close when they 
get in the mail sacks with 150 pounds of mail on top of them, 
whether in an envelope or not. 

Mr. Eidmann—I am in the regular mail service, and I 
suppose I handle as much registered matter as anybody in the 
room. In the case of sending one queen the price per regis- 
tered mail is the same as sending a dozen, or two dozen. In 
case you send one the postmaster is liable to enclose it in an 
envelope and seal it, and it will suffocate, while if you have 
a dozen or larger bulk it will be tied up and a register 
tag put on. What Mr. Hilton said in regard to the handling 
is true, but the delay is not as great as most people think. 
They take the registered mail as soon as it arrives, and it is 
taken to the next train, providing the connection is too 
close. 

Mr. Strong—I have had experience along the line of 
sending bees, and I wanted to test this matter of the danger 
of smothering in the mail. I took a queen I didn’t care to 
keep, and placed her in an ordinary mailing cage. I got 
a strip of pliable paper about an inch long and wider than 
the length of the cage, and wrapped it not less than a dozen 
times around, and folded it down at the ends as tight as I 
could wrap it, and I threw it into the mail box on the east 
side of my shop where the sun would strike it. I left it 24 
hours, and I then opened it and I expected the queen would 
be smothered, but to my surprise, there was a lively buzz in 
the attempt to ventilate—that was all there was. I tried it 
again and left it 2 days in the same condition, and the sun 
shone on it all the time; I continued that for a week, and the 
queen was still in good condition. This shows to me that it 
is almost impossible to smother a queen in the mail. 


FREIGHT-RATE ON EXTRACTED HONEY. 


“Can we have a fourth-class freight-rate on extracted 
honey?” 

Mr. France—North, south and west of Chicago the 
Western Freight Classification recognizes honey in barrels, 
kegs, kits, and in square cans boxed, or the round package, 
which I have here, as fourth-class freight. I believe all the 
associations will adopt what the Central and Western have, 
as soon as it is made plain. 


Mr. Scott—In speaking of rates and methods of ship- 
ping, I would like to say something in regard to shipping 
comb honey. I have had a little experience in that, and my 
experience has been a teacher, inasmuch as I have paid higher 
freight rates a great many times than was necessary. i have 
quit it, and I have succeeded in collecting over-charges on 
shipments of comb honey instead of letting the producer do 
that. The classification on comb honey is not so plain, 
but what it is very often misconstrued by agents at small 
shipping points. They wish to be on the safe side and they 
bill it as first-class, when comb honey packed in wooden 
cases should go as second. That holds good all around, and 
every way from Chicago. We have been paying first-class 
rates. If you will notice the marking on your freight bills 
you will see it was invariably sent as honey in glass. The 
agents are called upon to do the billing. This ought to be 
done by the bee-keeper in every instance, and be sure to cau- 
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tion the agent that it must go as second-class. I refer him to 
the joint inspection bureau at Indianapolis. Mr. Barr, who isa 
high authority on freight rates, says, that many bee-keepers 
make a mistake in shipping comb honey with the glass ex- 
posed. That was advocated several years ago. The freight 
handlers can understand what they are shipping. If you have 
to put in a claim for broken honey, that is where the difficulty 
will come in. 

Mr. Stewart—I ship considerable honey, and there should 
be different classifications for shipping comb honey. If you 
want to get the best classification you want to box your 
honey and bill it “Comb honey in cases boxed.” It will then 
go as second-class freight, whereas, if it goes without box- 
ing, it will go as first-class. Look into the billing of honeys 
and you will find in the Eastern Classification different classi 
fications. It makes all the difference in the world whether it 
is boxed or not. 

Mr. Holtermann—In the direction of giving instructions 
as to the best method of shipping different lines of goods, 
the bee-papers could do something. We have a Railway 
Commission to bring our cases before, and their decision is 
final. They can force the railroad companies to give us a 
reduced rate if they think it just and right. I was on a 
committee on that question and we decided the bee-papers 
could help. 

DEFENDING MEMBERS. 


“Shall the National Association defend its members 
when spite is at the foundation, and the bees are simply 
made an excuse for persecution?” 

Mr. McEvoy—Where there is reasonable ground, I think 
the association should defend him. 

On motion of Mr. Kluck, seconded by Mr. Niver, the 
convention adjourned. 


Tuirp Day—EveENING SEsSION. 


At 7:30 p. m. Pres. Dadant called the convention to or 
der and said: “I wish to thank the convention for the cour 
tesy shown me. I have found the members much easier to 
manage than I expected. I did my part. I think you will all 
appreciate the fact that although I am not a very good par 
liamentarian, I tried to do the best I could. I started with 
some trepidation, feeling I would not be up to the task, but 
behavior of the members has been such that it has made it 
easy and comfortable for me. So I thank you all.” [Ap 
plause. } 

Mr. Putnam then read a paper entitled, 


IN WHAT WAY CAN BEE-KEEPERS SECURE THEIR 
SUPPLIES AT LOWER PRICES? 


Coming in contact, as I do, with many thousands of bee- 
keepers, I am amazed at the indifference displayed by the 
99 out of 100 who are attempting to make a part of their 
living out of bee-keeping. It is variously , estimated that 
from 400 to 700 thousand people in the United States are to 
some extent engaged in bee-keeping. Of that vast army 
scarcely 2,000 can be coaxed, entreated or bribed to join a 
bee-keepers’ association of any kind. I have heard our Gen 
eral Manager talk for hours to a gathering of bee-keepers, 
detailing the benefits to be derived from organzation, and 
had it not been for the determination of one or ‘two who had 
originated the movement, the organization could not have 
been effected. 

The first step in the way of lower prices, then, in my 
opinion, is to awaken interest—to induce the bee-keepers 
themselves to co-operate. But let us see. What are the 
conditions? We find that the catalogs read very much alike 
Without sections and starters the 1%4-story 8-frame hive, 
nailed and painted, $2.45; nailed only, $2.20; 1 in flat, $1.85; 
5 in flat at $1.70; 10 in flat at $1.55; 25 in flat at $1.45 each 
The foregoing are supposed to be for retail amounts. The 
wholesale range is from 25 to 200 hives on a descending 
scale—so hives at $1.35; 100 at $1.25; 200 at 1.15 each; and 
finally the carload price of $1.02 each. 

Some dealers put a Chinese puzzle before their quota- 
tions, and if you are an adept at rebus deciphering you will 
make out that A E 5 2 S 8 describes the same articles as 
mentioned above. One dealer says, “What's the use of all 
these tables of complicated figures? I will make a flat rate, 
~ne hive $1.85, and give the customer a discount of 25 to 
percent, according to the amount purchased.” 





Now there is a discount for early cash orders commencing 

10 percent in September and decreasing as the dull 
months pass by, until finally in March the net price is reached 
Some dealers quote a scale of prices 10 cents per hive lower 
than above quoted, beginning with one hive at $1.75 and end- 


with 


ing with 92 cents as a carload price. These are printed prices 
and the wise bee-keeper knows that all he has to do to get 
a less price is to write to half a dozen dealers or manufac 
turers and tell them he will give his order to the lowest bid 
der, and he will get as many different quotations as he does 
replies. How do I know? Only last month a reputable firm 
which turns out $30,000 to $40,000 worth of bee-hives and 
supplies a year, and which publishes prices at the highest 
rates, named me a price of 85 cents per 8-frame 1'%-story 
hive, and $2.98 for No. 1 sections. 

Only last year, at our St. Louis meeting, I was asked 
for prices by one of our leading members. I quoted him 
g2 cents for an 8-frame 1%4-story hive, and had the sand 
taken completely out of me by his firm and positive assurance 
that my prices were away too high—that he could do very 
much better down home in York State. 


Where is the bee-hive trust? Where is the combina- 
tion among manufacturers when such a state of affairs ex- 
ists? Like that other ghost that haunts the path of the 
poor, deluded bee-keeper—the artificial comb-honey lie—the 
trust does not exist, or exists only in the imagination of some 
demagog who is bent on deception and fraud. Nevertheless, 
the vast army of bee-keepers are paying the long price for 
their supplies and receiving the short price for their honey; 
but they are the bee-keepers who do not take a bee-paper, 
and who do not belong to an organization of bee-keepers; 
they are the people who wait until the last moment, and 
rush to the nearest bee-keeper or dealer for a hive into which 
to hive the bees that swarmed before the bee-keeper thought 
of procuring a hive. 

The vast amount of ignorance in connection with bec- 
keeping may be illustrated by the true story of the darky 
boy employed at a dairy, who came to me one September 
evening about 25 years ago with the news that “Our bees 
didn’t have anything else to do so they thought they would 
go swarming—yes, mister, they be hanging on a limb waitin’ 
for dat hive.” Needless to say he consented to pay $2.50 
for a bee-hive—which, by the way, he never did. And this 
brings me to an important part of my argument. 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 

The presetit credit system is responsible for a large part 
of the increase in price. When the elder Root established 
the mail-order, cash-with-the-order system of supplying this 
class of goods, it was a cash system. To-day the middle 
man buys for credit—not 30 or 60 days, but on long time. 
He will pay the manufacturer for the supplies when he has 


sold them. Allow me to quote from page 10 of “Collateral 
on Merchandise Accounts” under the heading of 


“PROTECTION OF PROFITS—RISK IN CREDIT.” 


“Profit is the ultimate object of all commercial enter- 
prise, and a reliable conserver of profits is therefore of in- 
calculable value to general business. As long as goods are 
sold on credit, the risk of loss through insolvency of custom- 
ers is constantly impending. The gravity of this risk is 
appreciated when one considers how little a dispenser of 
mercantile credit positively knows about the actual financial 
condition of each of his customers, and the inside facts of 
their business. And think of how many accounts are out- 
standing all the time, each involving risk of loss through 
the incompetence, inexperience, lack of capital, unwise cred- 
its, neglect, extravagance, competition, crop failures, strikes, 
money markets and speculation, which may cause the in- 
solvency of customers. It is not surprising that the losses 
through insolvency exceed the losses by fire in the United 
States.” 

The above refers to general business. The merchants 
referred to are those of regular trade—dry goods, groceries, 
hardware, etc.—all of which are rated and reported by 
and Bradstreet, with whose assistance it would seem that a 
comparatively close estimate could be made of a man’s finan- 
cial standing. Nine out of 10 of the people who ask~for 
credit as distributors of bee-hives are men without commer- 
cial rating. How much more difficult must be the task of 
the dispenser of bee-hive credits. As the risk increases, 




















so must the margin of profit, to cover the risk increase, so 
that the fellows who do pay must also pay for the fellows 
who never pay. 

We have here a range of prices beginning with the cash 
carload buyer at 85 cents per hive for 8-frame 1%4-story, and 
increasing under the varying conditions of credit and quan- 
tity until the purchaser of one hive set up and painted pays 
$2.45, without sections and foundation, or $2.85, complete and 
ready for the bees. Does it require a Sherlock Holmes to 
discern the remedy? Organize! Co-operate! Employ the 
man from New York to do all the buying for all the bee- 
keepers! Form one vast co-operative association, and every 
member will get supplies at the lowest rates! It is being 
done in spots all over the country. Why not let the move- 
ment become general? In my locality an association bearing 
the name of the St. Croix Valley Honey-Producers’ Asso- 
ciation has 110 members. A 2-leaf circular is the extent of its 
earthly possessions. The association actually distributed from 
April, 1904, to May 1, 1905, about $1,400 worth of bee-hives 
and supplies. The purchaser of one bee-hive got it for $1.02 
and freight; the user of 1,000 No. 1 sections got them for 
$3.00 at any time through the season, local freight added. 
The officers and managers of that association received the 
sum of $52 for their year’s services. The association pro- 
duced and sold for cash at the car-door 3 carloads of honey. 
The manager of the association received $19 for his services 
in the marketing of honey. The bee-keeper paid the short 
price for his supplies and received the long price for his 
product. The same thing has been going on for years in 
Colorado: The continued success and harmony of the Colo- 
rado Honey-Producers’ Association is a case in point. 

We must not be too narrow in our vision or compre- 
hension. I have shown you the state of affairs as it exists 
today for the purpose of mutual benefit. There is reason on 
both sides. The bee-keeper who keeps bees for profit cannot 
afford to pay $2.85 for his hives. Neither can the manufac- 
turer afford to sell a well-made bee-hive from good material 
at 85 cents. He does so at a loss, and if all his sales are 
made on that basis it is only a question of time when that 
manufacturer will suspend. 

By the way, had you heard of the recent advance in the 
price of shop-lumber? It is getting scarce and now commands 
a price of $3 or $4 per thousand more than one year ago. 


Then there are the requirements of standard goods. The 
lumber must be clear, surface smooth two sides, % 
thick. There are only a few mills that saw lumber 
that will season out and surface two sides %. All 


St. Croix and Mississippi river mills cut green 7, and when 
seasoned out will barely skin 3%. A large box manufacturer 
and lumber dealer recently remarked to me, “It will only be 
a year or two more that you fellows can cultivate that % 
fad.” It is only the extreme Northern mills that cut for the 
Eastern market that can supply the full inch shop lumber, and 
as each mill completes its cut the circle of available material 
rapidly diminishes, and in consequences the price goes up. 
There is no doubt about it—the soft white pine, full % 
thick, is the best bee-hive on the market. A bee-hive may be 
made from clippings and scraps from some wood-pile, scant 
thickness and mixed quality of material—some white pine, 
some Norway, some cross-grained, cross-breed material— 
and sold for less money than the standard goods, but the 
quality is not there, and in the long run it will be found that 
the standard goods will out-last the cheaper article. 
Nowhere will the well-tried maxim prove more true than 
in the purchasing of bee hives—“The best ‘is the cheapest.” 
W. H. Putnam. 


Mr. Aspinwall—I note one remark in the paper, that the 
bee-keepers who are successful have to pay for the ones 
who make failures, and that have long credits extended to 
them by a jobbing house which charges for their hives and 
supplies. That seems to be the rule in every department 
of human affairs. You and I pay high hotel bills because of 
the man who uses the soap, and takes the towels away, and 
breaks things; also the table is extravagantly luxurious proba- 
bly two or three times more than it need be. There are 
numerous lines in which the same thing is made to balance 
the extravagance and wastefulness in all departments. I 
don’t know but that is the only safe way. However, there 
are lots of things in the article to commend it, notably one, 
where the Association can buy in large quantities and so 
purchase at a discount. 


Mr. Fred W. Muth then read a paper entitled, 


HOW THE PRODUCERS AND DEALERS MAY 
ADVANCE THEIR MUTUAL INTERESTS 


My subject was given me by our worthy Secretary, and, 
I believe, as a nut to crack; when finished, I will leave you to 
judge as to whether or not I have succeeded. 

As a dealer, I am proud that I am afforded the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you on this subject, for it is the most im- 
portant one before this convention, for the reason that it 
touches the pocket-book of the fraternity. : 

I will endeavor to give vivid descriptions of some ship- 
ments of honey as received; dissect a number of transactions, 
and show results. Furthermore, I will prove to you that it 
is indeed necessary for many producers to use better judg- 
ment in grading their honey, and also to use better packages, 
so that their product will command marketable prices. At 
the same time, however, I will describe to you clearly some 
nice shipments of honey, and their results. 

Some time ago, a party sent us some 20 odd barrels of 
honey; it was in the month of September. When they arrived 
at the depot, we were promptly notified by the R. R. Co., of 
the leaky condition of the lot. Our drayman, accompanied 
by a cooper, repaired quickly to the depot, in order to get 
the barrels into shape, so that they could bring them to the 
store. When the barrels were rolled over the sidewalk, the 
honey oozed out from between the staves. The cooper at- 
tended the packages at three different times, and even then 
did not succeed in checking all the leaks. Our motto from 
the very beginning of our business career, has been, “Money 
back the day shipment is received,” and we always adhere 
to the motto. However, we cannot afford to lose any money 
on account of another’s negligence. We immediately in- 
formed the shipper of the exact state of affairs, telling him 
at the same time that we could not possibly remit for this 
shipment until after we had disposed of same. We further- 
more stated, that, on account of the poor cooperage, and the 
close margin of profit, we could not do otherwise, but prom- 
ised to let him hear from us, at an early date. Well, in a 
comparatively short time, we received a real nice letter from 
the A. I. Root Co., in which they asked why payment for 
this honey was withheld, etc., and at the same time they 
stated that probably the shipment was too large for us. We 
sold 10 barrels of the lot, which were shipped out of the 
city. When they arrived at their destination, we received 
a telegram from the consignee as follows: “Honey at depot 
all leaking; refuse to accept.” We responded promptly by 
wire, asking him to please accept the shipment and protect 
our interests. This shipment had been attended to by an 
able cooper before it left the store, and we fully believed 
would stand shipping. 

Such transactions are not to the mutual advantage of 
the producer and dealer. The result—no more shipments 
from this producer, for he really believed we took advantage 
of him. 

Now, then, I call to mind another shipper, who has 
shipped us no less than 300 barrels of honey to date. When 
he makes a shipment, he forwards, with the B.-L. a letter, in 
which he enumerates the barrels, gives the weights, gross and 
tare, and describes the quality and flavor of the honey with 
such accuracy that we know exactly how it tastes. by his 
letter. I wish to add here, that his honey is always free 
from dirt and is well ripened. Frequently his shipments are 
sold before they reach Cincinnati, for the reason that we can 
depend upon his weights, and so far there has never been 
a leaking barrel received. Many of you know this gentle- 
man, he is a bee-keeper. Such shipments are certainly an 
advantage to both the dealer and producer. 

Two years ago, I visited a bee-keepers’ home, and saw 
50,000 pounds of comb honey he had produced that season. 
He cases his honey immediately, and just as it comes from 
the hive, making no distinction in the grading, places the 
good with the poor quality, and, should there be a leaky sec- 
tion, does not discard it, but places it in the case with the 
honey that is sound and solid. Had he graded his honey 
carefully, we would have bought the lot on the spot. Besides 
being interested in the bee-keeping industry, he is a farmer, 
and, by the way, his farm contains 1,000 acres; he is also an 
extensive stock-buyer. I know his bees do not receive the 


attention they should, for his other interests crowd him. 
At the time, I told him that I would buy his honey if he 
would grade it properly, stating that it would pay him to do 
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so. He replied by saying that he had no difficulty in dis- 


posing of his crop. Right he was. We received several ship- 
ments from him, just to see how it would sell, but on ac- 
count of the grading, we could not possibly pay him the 
price he could have otherwise demanded. Transactions of 
this kind give rise to the fact that such shipments are neither 
profitable to the producer nor the dealer. 

About one month ago, a farmer walked into my office, 
and asked for Mr. Muth. When I had made myself known, 
he said he had 223 cases of comb honey down at the wharf- 
boat, and asked what we were paying for good honey. Upon 
my question as to how it was packed, he replied, “In the caps, 
just as it was taken from the hive.” “Why,” I said, “isn’t 
it in shipping-cases like that honey over there?” pointing 
to some nicely packed comb honey. “No,” he said, “it is still 
in the caps, and when I sell it, I want the caps back, as | 
thought I could probably make a trade, that would be worth 
my while.” I told him that we made no offers, unless we 
saw the exact condition of the honey, but if he would name 
a price that would justify, I would go down to the wharf and 
look at his lot. I can assure you he startled me when he 
said, “If you will take the whole lot, and return the caps, 
I will make the price at 14 cents; that’s the price at which 
fine honey is selling.” Of course, I was not interested, and I 
failed to understand or learn where he sold his honey in 
our city. I really ‘believe he went on down the river. I 
leave it to you to form your own opinion of such ship- 
ments. 

Now, let me relate another transaction with a producer, 
who understands his business. This bee-keeper wrote us 
stating that he had some 25,000 pounds of comb honey that 
graded Extra Fancy, Fancy,and No.1,and that he knew it would 
please us, for it was graded according to rules and his best 
judgment. He quoted a price that met with our approval, 
and his correspondence was so satisfactory that we imme- 
diately came to the conclusion that he was a practical bee- 
keeper, and informed him that we would accept the ship 
ment at his price, provided he would ship us as a sample a 
few carriers of each grade, and if the same came up to our 
expectations, he could expect our order for the entire lot 
Promptly we received a shipment of 15 carriers. (By the 
way, this was the first shipment of comb honey this sea 
son). 

Right here I wish to relate to you how I disposed of the 
first cases which I used to feel the pulse of the market. The 
day this lot arrived, a dealer in bee-supplies and honey from 
another city was visiting at our store. The 15 carriers, con 
sisting of some 160 cases, were opened, and a finer lot of 
honey we never saw before. I took one of the cases, told my 
friend, the dealer, to come with me, and I would show him 
how to sell honey. Our first stop was at the finest retail 
grocery in Cincinnati. The proprietor, a fine gentleman, 
wants only the finest of everything, and is well posted. Pass- 
ing through the store, saluting the clerks, I was making up 
my mind as to how many cases I should sell him. “Shall I 
say 25 or 30 cases?” said I to my friend, “or ‘shall I sell him 
40 cases?” I finally concluded to sell him 50 cases and make 
the price 15% cents per pound.. I walked up to the elderly 


gentleman, who is always very busy, and business must be. 


done quickly and to the point. I showed him the case of 
honey: he knew I would offer only the finest. He asked 
if the lot was all like that sample case. My reply in the 
affirmative closed that sale of 50 cases at 15% cents, in less 
time than it takes to tell it. 

When we were again on the street, I remarked how 
easy it was to sell at 15% cents, and proposed that we go to 
another store and try our luck at 16 cents. Well, I did sell 
8 cases at 16 cents, and felt that I had not reached the top 
of the market even at that price. We repaired to the next 
store, and after quite a bit of hesitation and arguing, I sold 
another 10 cases at 16%4 cents. This price, however, proved 
to be the limit, for at the next store I tried my very best to 
sell this party 5 cases at 17 cents, but in vain. He was will- 
ing to pay 16% cents, but no more; sold him 2 cases. Well, 
in this way, we learn what price the market will pay 

This producer shipped us honey as fast as he could pack 
it; we forwarded a check the very same day shipments ar- 
rived, and in the entire shipment, just think of it, there was 
not one leaky case! His honey was packed as he stated in his 
first letter, viz., Extra Fancy, Fancy, and No. 1. The rows 


in the center of the case were equally as fine as the ones next 
the glass. 


This producer is certainly an honor to the frater- 
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Recently, a bec keeper 


his example | 
less lamenting about 
pped us a barrel of beeswax 
at which time he wrote us stating that he knew from past 
transactions that we would do the right thing by him. The 
wax was not all choice, but n its arrival we separated it, 
allowing him 30 cents per pound for the good quality, and 


25 cents for the poorer grad A few days before I left 
home, I received a letter from him stating that he received 
our check for his wax, wl vas more than he expected. 


We may also depend upon 


for his shipments of honey 
in the future. It pleases us w i 


n a shipper is well satisfied. 


Here is another trans Recently a party shipped 
us 21 carriers of comb honey, 12 over one road and the other 
g over another. Never before have we seen honey packed 
as this was. The bottom of the carrier was the exact size 
of one case; there was thin layer of straw, upon which 
were placed 5 cases of honey, one above the other. This, 
with 4 sides and a top ited the carrier, which could 


onstitt 


be rolled about as a baggag« ister would handle a trunk. 





FRED W. MUTH 


The condition in which this honey arrived was most de- 
plorable. Five of our employees worked one whole day over- 
hauling the lot. The fruit of the day’s work was a great 
big lot of chunk honey that we were compelled to close out 
at 6 cents per pound. Withal, we are still in hopes that the 
R. R. Co. will grant reclamation, and if they do, we will 
send the shipper a check in full for his shipment. Now, when 
we forward remittance to this shipper, we will write him 
a nice letter, telling him how to pack his comb honey in the 
future, so that it will stand transportation. I venture to say that 
our advice will not be received with gratefulness, but proba- 
bly with scorn. Now, if the bee-papers, which are ever ready 
to do the individual bee-keeper some good, would print slips 
teaching the bee-keeper how to prepare both his extracted 
and comb honey for shipment, using as few words as possible, 
and enclose one of these slips in each copy of the paper 
for one whole year, believe me, the benefit derived would 
be amazing 

And last, but not least, I want to relate a little instanoe 
that will close my talk on this subject. Some time age 
we opened communications with a producer of comb honey— 
of whom we had heard, ’tis true, but had never had any 
dealings with him. Well, he hesitated and procrastinated so 
long that we finally wrote him stating that he had very little 
faith in mankind, and that if he didn’t trust us, he needn’t 
mind shipping us his honey. He was satisfied with o~ 
offer, and decided to favor us with his “‘>ment. WI 
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he advised us to that effect, he wrote us saying that since we 
surmised that he had very little faith in mankind, he in turn 
took it for granted that we must have a great deal of faith, 
and he therefore makes bold to ask us to remit for the ship- 
ment, upon receipt of the B. L. Naturally, we are adverse to 
doing business that way, and his statement necessitated an- 
other delay. 

Again we wrote him that we are honest and trustworthy, 
and referred him to a number of prominent persons. I don’t 
know if he inquired about us, but we finally received a letter 
from him in which he simply stated that he shipped us 17 
carriers of comb honey, gave us the weights, and requested 
us to remit him when the goods arrived. His honey ar- 
rived in due time and in good condition, for well did he un- 
derstand the art of packing, and the honey was very fine. 
We could not have criticised, nor even offered a single sug- 
gestion. The same day his honey arrived, we sent him a 
check that amounted to more than he expected, for the 
honey weighed more than he had stipulated. I know he held 
his breath when he received his money, for in one of his first 
letters he blankly stated that he expected to be fleeced. If 
that gentleman is in the audience, I want him to rise and tell 
you what he named me after he learned our method of 
square dealing. 

This concludes my speech, if I may so term it, and I 
trust you have benefited thereby, in learning how the pro- 
ducer and dealer may advance their mutual interests. I thank 
you. Frev. W. Mutu. 


Mr. Eidmann—I wish to say this in regard to Mr. Muth’s 
paper, that:I was present at the time that comb honey ship- 
ment came from Illinois, and it was just as he stated. I 
may say Mr. Muth took as good care of the honey as the 
shipper could have done; he had the shipper’s interests at 
heart. He was not there, but his men were. 


MOVED BEES DO BETTER THAN UNMOVED. 


“Why do bees removed a considerable distance in spring 
invariably do better than bees in the same locality not hav- 
ing been so moved?” 

Mr. Baxter—I have observed that for 20 years, and those 
move to out-apiaries have done better than those that had 
been there all winter. I have been trying to find out how it 
was, but I can’t. 

Mr. McEvoy—What time did you move them? 

Mr. Baxter—April and May. 

Mr. McEvoy—Before fruit-bloom or after? 

Mr. Baxter—Before and during fruit-bloom. I moved 
them from 3 to 5 miles. I have noticed that every year, 
invariably. 

Mr. Stone—I would like to ask Mr. Baxter if he was not 
a little choice in selecting the bees he moved. May be he 
took just the ones he knew were very strong and moved them, 
and then compared them with some that were weak and 
strong together. 

Mr. Baxter—No, sir, I have not. I have taken them on 
the average, some weak and some strong, but both did better 
than bees that were not moved. 


Pres. Dadant-—-I have remarked the same thing. I as- 
cribe that to the fact that the bees having been moved are 
disturbed and more likely to breed, and produce more heat. 
I do not know whether that is the answer. 


Mr. Niver—We found out in New York State that our 
home-apiary in the village wintered better, and seemed to 
get pollen in the spring much quicker, than they did in the 
out-apiaries. We noticed the same effect when we moved 
them from the home-apiaries to the out-apiaries; they were 
the strongest and did the best. It was a better place to 
winter. 

Mr. Aspinwall—As the discussion went on it occurred 
to me that the cause was the same as the President sug- 
gested, that they fed themselves with honey which was 
largely used to secrete the larval food, or food to supply the 
queen, and egg-laying ensued. 

Mr. McEvoy—I was going to remark the same as this 
gentleman—the jarring and jolting caused them to uncap 
and prepare a little more; at the same time they are led tc 
stimulate more. 

Mr. Wheeler—I have noticed the same thing, but I attrib- 
uted it to the fact that where we wintered our bees we didn’t 
pay any attention particularly to the flow of honey. It was 
the most convenient place. When we start an out-apiary we 





are always thinking about the location, and we are more apt 
to take them to a place where there are more honey 
flowers. 

Pres. Dadant—In the case of Mr. Baxter, the bees 
were moved to places where there were other bees, and 
they did better than the bees that were on the spot. 


Mr. Baxter—In some instances I practice the feeding 
in the spring to stimulate and move the combs as occasion 
may require, to get as much brood as possible. I have done 
that in these apiaries from which I have taken these bees, 
and if it was the result of stimulative feeding, why cidn’t 
those bees profit from that stimulative feeding, as well as 
these that gorged themselves with honey on the trip? 


NUMBER OF COLONIES REPRESENTED. 


“How many colonies of bees are represented in this 
convention?” 

Mr. France—In regard to the National Association, I 
have a good many objects in view in the Annual Report to 
make it of value to its members. One is the crop report, 
and it is not half completed because the members did not give 
me their reports. It’ is not satisfactory. I would lik. to 
make these volumes something that you would retain in fu- 
ture years, and care for them sufficiently to bind them. 

Mr. Hershiser—Couldn’t it be bound better when it 
reaches the bee-keepers? 

Mr. France—Yes, it could. That crop report is of a 
value that many of you do not know. In Michigan they 
get up a leaflet bulletin, and that has pretty nearly marketed 
the honey for Michigan. You get it largely, though, in the 
rough, and in the full report later on. 


Pres. Dadant—I hope the members will bear that in mind, 
and when they receive the blank from our Manager that they 
will pay more attention to it. I trust most of you are-not 
among the guilty ones. 


SHIPPING COMB HONEY. 


“What is the best method of shipping comb honey in less 
than car lots?” 

Mr. Muth—If they are 24-section cases the best method 
is carriers containing 8 cases each, with straw underneath and 
handles on the outside, and marked with great big letters, 
“Handle with care. Comb honey. This side up.” You can 
ship it in that way from one end of this country to the other, 
if it is done right. Mr. Taylor understands it better than I. 


Mr. Taylor—Everybody knows my method. The ship- 
ment I made, to which reference is made, I shipped in car- 
riers that would hold nine 24-pound cases; it would hold 3 
in the bottom and 2 upon each one of the 3—9 cases. In the 
bottom I put 3 or 4 inches of straw. I think peastraw is 
first-rate, if one has it; it is sort of springy and does not pack 
together so much as some other kinds. Have the carrier 
so made that it will retain the straw, and then put in the 
cases upon the straw. I generally have one case at each 
end that shows the glass a little. I don’t know whether 
that is an advantage or not. I sometimes think it is not. 
I sometimes think a person handling it, if he sees the glass, 
may be a little more careful. 

Mr. Muth—Right here is a point. The truck man or rail- 
road man just likes to put a foot through it for fun, and 
then stick their fingers in to taste the honey. Turn it 
around the other way, and they won't do it. 


Mr. Taylor—Then I give directions upon the top of the 
carrier, “Keep this crate cross-wise of the car with care.” 
That is all there is to it. Putting it cross-wise of the car 
makes the sections stand lengthwise of the car, so that they 
will stand a great deal more jolting than the other way. 


Mr. Hintz—-Ilow do you pack the 9 cases in a carrier? 

Mr. Taylor—Put 3 in the bottom side by side, and then 
upon each one of them, 2; that makes 9. 

Mr. Wheeler—Do you put two handles on the side? 

Mr. Taylor—The carriers are so made that there is a 
place to take hold of them. The handles don’t stick out on 
those carriers. If I were making crates or making carriers 
to ship honey, I would make them so that they would hold 
6 cases instead of 9, and be handled more easily, and per- 
haps more safely. So that there would be 2 piles of 3 each 
instead of 3 of 3 each. 

Mr. Hintz—You have nearly 400 pounds? 

Mr. Taylor—No; they would run about 25 pounds to a 
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case; 9 
packing. 

Mr. Muth—I believe the carriers that contain ei 
section cases, with carriers all the way through on each 
side, are more preferable, because two men can handle them 
better. I remember with one shipment we had to have a 
strong man go down there and help, and I had to go down, 
too. 


times 25 is 225—perhaps pounds besides the 


250 


, 
gent 24 
I i 


Mr. Aspinwall—I believe Mr. Muth has suggested that 
the bee-papers send instructions to the comb-honey producer 
as to packing. How would it do for the jobber to do so 
every time a letter was sent or received? 

Mr. Muth—We are always doing that 
to put them in printed form. 

Pres. Dadant—I believe a private letter 
with more attention than printed circulars. 

Mr. Muth—Whenever we get a shipment of honey that 
is real nice, if we can criticise we always try to tell the 
shipper where it could be better. 

Mr. Scott—It might be added to what Mr. Taylor has 
said, that in making up the crates the slats are always up 
and down in a carrier crate, and it is just as handy to have 
this part to which the top of the up-and-down boards are 
nailed about 8 or 10 inches longer than the crate is to be. That 
leaves 4 or 5 inches at each end to stick out, and that is 
suggestive itself to the railroad man to take hold of that. 
And be sure and mark it comb honey. I was at one time 
checkman in a freight-house, and when we could see 
thing of that sort we were in duty bound to caution the 
truck man to be careful. That does some good in one way, 
but it is to your disadvantage if you have to collect a claim 
when the officials come to it. Cheap hay is as nice a cushion 
as I have ever seen—even excelsior, but it is finer, and the 
bottom of the crate has to be tight. 

Mr. Hershiser—Have you 
and put around? It is twisted in 
springy nature. 

Mr. Wheeler—I would like to ask Mr. Muth if he thinks 
it at all advisable to use packing on the sides and top of 
honey, also between? 

Mr. Muth—No, sir. 


We 


are going 


would be read 


hay made into a rope 


a rope, and it 1s more of a 


seen 


the 


Down below only Then put them 


close so that they don’t jar. Don’t show the glass. That is 
all rot. 
Mr. Niver—I found in shipping honey quite extensively 


in York State that it was very nice to have a large circular 
printed in large letters to put on top of the case; and the 
most important thing I have found to put on that case was, 
“Don’t handle on a 2-wheeled truck.” ‘That what breaks 
more honey than anything else, by tipping the honey. The 
angle at which it is held is just right to hit the edge of the 
section, and drive the honey out of the comb. I found that 
was the main breakage point. Put that label on, and ship 
them without any carrier. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MrLuER, Marengo, Il. 
(a Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 





Mr. Muth—The railroad company will not receive honey 
for local shipment in single-case lots. 
MEMBERSHIP FEES. 
Is the acceptance of members at 50 cents, when an asso 


ciation joins the National in a body, fair to the other mem 


ber who sends his $1.00 in 
Mr. Muth—Yes. Be grateful 
Pres. Dadant—My impression is that the time is com 


ing when we will get member 
Mr. Kannenberg—lI think tl 
lar has the | 


1 no other way. 
member who pays the dol 


same chance as t other that pays the 50 cents 
CHANGING FRAMES—LEAVING HONEY ON HIVES 
“Will it pay me to change the Standard Langstroth 


1 


frame when nearly all of 1 10 
the old St) le of loose-hangi 
side “ 
Mr. France—I would say no 
“Is honey injured by leay 
capped, where extracted hon 


Mr. McEvoy—When it 


hives now in use contain 
frames, which are 9% in 


it on for days after being 
taken off?” 


possibly be taken out soon 
after it is capped, the hon thicker than if left later 

Mr. Kluck—In a wet fa nd cold weather it may do 
that; in a dry climate id veather it won't make any 
difference 

EXTRACTING FROM SAMI YEARLY—POUND SECTION 

“Is extracting from th combs every year right 
If not, what is the objection 

Mr. Baxter—I say ourse, every year. I have 
combs I have been using fi years, and I can’t see any 
difference in the honey. | combs as black as the ace of 
spades, and the honey is whit 

‘Why not have a section that will hold, when well filled 
by the bees, one pound ?* 

Mr. Hershiser—Because u can’t get such a section 
Sometimes the bees will fill ection made to hold a pound, 
but more often it won't hold quite a pound; whereas, if you get 
a section a little larger th that, that will hold a pound 
when not well filled, it will hold more’than a pound when 


well filled 


Mr. York—When you get the bees to put in just a pound, 
ou will then have a section for it 
“How would a section be 4% x5x1%& for holding a 


pound o! honey r 


Mr. Muth—It would be impracticable, because we have 


o many different sizes of sections on the market, and they are 
humbug, 9 out of 10. 
Mr. McEvoy—It takes too much wax. 


(Con :luced next week ) 


in appearance between the yellowand the 
black. Well, to get such a result so that all 
the worker progeny should be alike in appear- 
axoce, you would bave to work through many 
generations. The first cross, instead of being 
uniformly colored with an intermediate 
shade, will be just what you have found, 
some copying after the father, with no tint 
of yellow, some copying the mother, and 
some with various shadings, In other words, 
your bees, if a yellow queen met a black 
drone, have merely followed the general rule. 
Nor is this an exceptional matter with bees. 
Look at a cross between a white cock and a 
dark hen, and see whatis the result. Or, if 
you have no poultry handy, study the human 
race. If a father very dark hair, anda 
mother very light, see if the children have 
hair all alike of an intermediate shade. Don’t 
you know it’s the common thing to say that 





one child resembles the father and another 





the mother? 








Variations in Queen Progeny 


Is it possible fora queen to produce 2 and 
3 banded bees, and also others without a trace 
of yellow. I have such a colony, and the 
only queen I have ever found in the hive is a 
yellow Italian reared in my own yard this 
season. There can be no old queen, because 
the colony is an artificial swarm made this 


season, the bees having killed the queen I 
gave them and reared this one from brood of 
an Italian queen I gave them when the 
swarm was first made. This first queen 
proved defective, and the one killed was sent 
me by the breeder to replace the first. 
KENTUCKY. 
ANSWER.—You are very likely counting 
that when a yellow queen mates with a black 
drone, the resulting progeny will be midway 





Similarity Between Caucasian Drones 
and Workers 





I sent for 2 tested Caucasian queens, re- 
ceived one Aug. 7, and introd her to a 
queenless colony quite strong in bees, and the 
queen was well received. She must haye 
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commenced to lay the same day. That was 
Tuesday, and when I opened the hive the 
following Saturday I was surprised to find so 
many eggs. There were about 5 combs filled 
with eggs—as ful) as we usually find them— 
and in the central combs the eggs had already 
hatched, showing patches larger than a silver 
dollar, with this milky-looking food in the 
bottom of the celle. in due time the bees be- 
gan to hatch. About two-thirds show the 
markings of Italian bees, and the remainder 
are black. Later, when I opened the hive 
again, I found a large number of undersized 
drones, reared in worker-cells, marked like 
the workers, but the blacks are in the ma- 
jority. But the strangest part about it is, I 
find the cappings of the sealed brood all flat, 
not raised or rounded like drone-brood, and I 
can’t tell any difference between drone and 
worker brood until they hatch. 

1. Can such drones fertilize queens? 

2, How can such drones be kept from fly- 
ing, because they can go through the queen- 
excluding zinc the same as workers? 

83. Is this common with Caucasian bees? 

4. What would you do with such bees? 

Iowa. 

Answers.—1. It is claimed that such 
drones are virile, but I’d rather have drones 
from eggs laid in drone-cells. 

2. I don’t know of any way. 

3. I think not. : 

4. I think I’d be likely to pinch her head 
off. 

In spite of your saying the queen was well 
received, it looks at least alittle as if laying 
workers were present. In order to be sure of 
no mistake about drones emerging from cells 
sealed flat, you should be able to see the 
drones emerge from them. If the queen laid 
the eggs from these drones, even if she began 
laying the day you introduced her, Aug. 7, 
which is not so very likely, especially eggs in 
such large quantity, the first of the drones 
could not have emerged before Aug. 31, and 
some things in your letter, dated Sept. 2, 
sound a little as if there were drones before 
that time. If laying workers were present, 
andif the queen is still there, itis just pos- 
sible that she is laying all right now. If she 
is rearing mostly drones, she is no good. 


Do Bees Carry Water at Night ? 





Please tell us what you think about that 
night shift of bees carrying water, as given 
by D. J. Pawletta, on page 723. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—There have been reports of bees 
staying out over night, and possibly of their 
working on bright moonlight nights on bass- 
wood, and I don’t know just how correct they 
were, but | don’t remember hearing before of 
their carrying water at night. Of course it is 
not entirely safe to saya thing is impossible 
just because it has never come within one’s 
knowledge, but one may at least be excused 
for being a little inquisitive as to each bee 
starting the very second her predecessor sets 
foot on the alighting-board, and never more 
than one going atatime. Might not more 
than one bee happen to be on the lookout for 
the returning bee, and then might not more 
than one start at a time? and how can one be 
sure that there is never more than one? 


— ——_- 


Absconding Swarm 





I have kept bees for about 30 years, have 
read some bee-literature, such as books and 
the American Bee Journal, for nearly a year, 
and so have had a little experience with bees, 
but I have never before met with an incident 
like I had this summer. 

My neighbor caught a runaway swarm of 
bees which had clustered on the limb of an 
apple-tree. He hived it in a Langstroth hive, 
and it seemed to do all right for about 5 or 6 
days. The 7th day he thought that one of 
his other colonies was swarming, but finally 
discovered that it was the runaway swarm 
which took its flight to the woods. The next 
day he saw that the runaway swarm was still 


at work, but very slowly. He did not pay 
much attention to this curious action, and 
never opened the hive until 1 happened to be 
there about 3 weeks after the occurrence. He 
asked me to open the hive and examine the 
bees. On so doing, I found about a pint of 
bees, no queen, no brood nor eggs, but found 
a capped queen-cell. 

Where did the bees get the egg in the 
queen-cell, or do bees ever cap empty queen- 
cells without eggs in them? or did the queen 
lay the egg and then fly away to the woods 
with part of the colony ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—The unusual part in the case 
comes only at the last. The swarm ab- 
sconded, leaving some bees, and these few 
bees remained and did the best they could. 
You say you made an examination *‘ 3 weeks 
after the occurrence.”’ If that means 3 weeks 
after he hived the swarm, then there is noth- 
ing particularly unusual in the wholecase. I 
suppose, however, that you mean 3 weeks 
after the swarm absconded, during which 3 
weeks there was, presumably, no queen in the 
hive. Here, then, wasa sealed queen-cell 21 
days after the departure of the queen, and 
any well-conducted virgin should emerge 
from a queen-cell within 15 or 16 days after 
the laying of the egg. You ask whether bees 
ever cap a queen-cell with no occupant. I 
never beard of sucha thing, but why in the 
world didn’t you open the cell and see what 
was init? It is practically certain that the 
cell was occupied. A laying worker may have 
laid the egg before her departure. Dzierzon 
reports acase in which the bees held eggs a 
week or so without hatching, and I have seen 
unsealed brood in a hive more thao the nor- 
mal 8 or 9 days after the removal of the 
queen. Another solution of the problem is to 
say that the queen-cell was started in the 
ordinary way, and the larva died in it after 
the sealing. So there are 3 different ways in 
which it might happen tbat you found a 
— queen-cell 3 weeks after the queen had 
eft. 





-— 


Removing Supers in the Fall 





I am 25 years old and have been keeping 
bees for 6 or 7 years. My father is a farmer. 
This is nota very good country for bees. I 
don’t think they did very well last year, and 
this year they are no good. They had more 
honey in June than they have now. Some 
have honey in the super, but the brood-cham- 
ber is dry comb with brood. But I will try to 
feed them up heavily this fall. I would like to 
take off all the supers now and let them work 
only in the brood-chamber. If I do take them 
off, must I watch for the moth-worms, or 
don’t they work in September? I have been 
bothered with them this summer. 

MISSOURI. 

ANSWER.—There is not very much danger 
of trouble from bee-moth in supers taken 
away in September, in your part of the coun- 
try, especially the latter part of September; 
but it is well to look over the combs perhaps 
2 weeks after they are taken off, and if you 
find the worms at work, to fumigate them 
with bisulphide of carbon, or sulphur. This 
is on the supposition that your supers con- 
tain extracting-combs. There is less danger 
if the supers contain sections, but even then 
it will be well to take the same course. 





Queen’s Eggs that Fail to Hatch 


On June 9, after destroying the old queen 
in a strong colony of bees, I gave them a ripe 
queen-cell enclosed in a cell-protector. I ex- 
amined them 12 days later, and found the 
young queen laying nicely. Three weeks 
later I examined them, expecting to find brood 
hatching and in all stages of development. 
Imagine my surprise when. I found nothing 
but eggs, which were laid regularly and only 
oneinacell. The queen was a nice yellow 
one, good size, and with perfect wings. I 


have examined them at intervals of 2and3° 


weeks since then, and have found nothing but 
eggs and no brood atany time. They have 


dwindled down toa few bees. There are eggs 
in the hive at present, but no brood. I’ve 
been taught that a queen’s eggs wil] hatch 
drones whether she is fertilized or not. This 
queen’s eggs don’t seem to hatch at all. 
What’s the trouble? 

1. Is it possible for a queen to lay eggs that 
will hatch neither workers nor drones? 

2. Have the bees been destroying the eggs 
as fast as they hatch? 

3. Is the queen worthless, or will she turn 
out all right later on? OHIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, the case you mention 
is one, and I had another case. Other cases 
have also been reported. But you’re not 
likely to meet another of the kind if you die 
within a reasonable time. The case that 
came under my observation is the only one I 
ever met in 45 years’ experience. 

2. No, the workers are probably not in the 
least to blame. I don’t know what the 
trouble is, but there is some defect about the 
queen that prevents even drones being reared 
from her eggs. 

3. Worse than worthless. Please send her to 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Departmentof Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D.C. 
Possibly he might give us some light on the 
subject. 


Non-Swarming Methods and Bees 





1. In the 1895 April Bee-Keepers’ Quarterly, 
Mr. Heddon says that out of 600 of his colo- 
nies only 15 or 16 percent swarmed, as by his 
hive and methods he weeded out the swarm- 
ing impulse. Would not such methods be 
advisable for comb-honey producers in North- 
ern Michigan? 

2. One of my neighbors, by cutting out 
queen-cells every 8 days in the Heddon hives, 
in Hoffman frames, got as high as 250 pounds 
of comb honey per colony. As inverting the 
Heddon hive is claimed will cause the bees to 
destroy queen-cells, would not the use of such 
a hive be less labor for the practical comb- 
honey producer? Will interchanging such 
hives cause bees to destroy queen-cells? 

3. As Mr. McGuire, of North Carolina, 
claims black bees there will swarm hardly 
any, would not the introduction of sucha 
race early in the spring solve the non-swarm- 
ing problem in the Northern Michigan rasp- 
berry regions, and be a boon to comb-honey 
producers there? With such a strain I could, 
in a good season, obtain 100 pounds of comb 
honey per colony without Mr. Davenport’s 
splendid method. 

4. What makes the bees up here swarm so 
much that Carniolans can’t excel them? They 
are Italian-hybrids in Hoffman frames, in 
double-walled home-made hives, twice the 
thickness of the fine factory hives. The bees 
increased rapidly in the spring, but blasted 
our hopes of a honey crop by persistent 
swarming. Would not pure Italian or pure 
German bees be a better non-swarming strain? 

5. Am 1 not correct in believing that more 
comb honey can be gotten from the brown 
German strain here than from the Italians or 
hybrids? 

6. Are bees in the Michigan raspberry re- 
gions more prone to swarm than in more 
southern cultivated regions. 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 

ANSWERS.—1. Any method that would weed 
out the swarming impulse would be exceed- 
ingly desirable in Northern Michigan, or any- 
where else for producers of comb honey, or 
indeed for producers of any kind of honey. 
So long as there is variation in the matter of 
swarming, some bees being much more in- 
clined to it than others, it does seem an im- 
possible thing to produce bees that would be 
practically non-swarmers. At least, it ought 
to be possibleto come as near to non-swarmers 
among bees as to non-sitters among poultry. 
It is not likely that the hive would make 
much difference, any farther than to give 
plenty of room and ventilation. The chief 
thing to do is to breed constantly from stock 
that shows: the least inclination toward 
swarming, at the same time keeping in view 
the avoidance of the things well known to 
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favor swarming, such as crowding and lack 
of ventilation. 

2. Some years ago there were great hopes 
that the bees could be induced to destroy 
queen-cells if once in so many days hives were 
turned upside down, and reversible bives 
were invented for this purpose. But it 
turned out that the plan was not reliable 
Indeed, it is found that even if reversing 
would cause the destruction of queen-cells, 
this would not be a sure preventive of swarm- 
ing, for when the attempt is made to thwart 
the bees by cutting out all cells, they will in 
a good many cases swarm without waiting for 
cells. 

3. Some black bees will swarm less than 
black bees in general, and some Italians will 
swarm less than Italians in general, but if 
ever a non-swarming strain worthy the name 
is attained itis more likely to be Italian than 
black. Aniong Italians there can be found 
bees just as little given to swarming as among 
blacks, in all probability, and as Italians are 
in general better bees, they are the ones to 
work within aiming toward non-swarming. 
If you are aiming for that 100 pounds of 
comb honey per colony ina good season, you 
will probably reach it more quickly with Ital- 
ian blood. At any rate, it is no great trick to 
reach it here with Italian blood predominat- 
ing, and Northern Michigan is supposed to be 
a good deal better honey region than this. 

4. I don’t know what makes some bees 
swarm so much more than others; | only 
know the fact. Evidently you have bees that 
are bad swarmers. The introduction of pure 
Italians, or of pure blacks, would be likely to 
reduce the amount of swarming, and the in- 
troduction of a good strain of hybrids or 
crosses might reduce it just as much. The 
advisable thing for you is to introduce pure 
Italian blood. After you’ve done your best 
in that direction, you are likely for several 
years to have still more or less black blood. 

5. I don’t know all about your locality, but 
my impression is that in almost any locality, 
if notin any locality, Italians will outstrip 
the blacks in honey, andif rightly managed it 
is possible that across of Italian and black 
blood may give more honey than either blood 
pure. But I would try as much as possible 
to work toward pure blood. 

6. Idon’t know. I think not; but it may 
be that some one with experience in the 
northern raspberry regions, and also farther 
south, will tell us about it. 


May be the Bee-Moth 





I have had only 2 years’ experience with 
bees. I like the work, but find very little 
money in them so far. I have 5 colonies. 
They have cost me about $50, and have gath- 
ered but 20 pounds of surplus honey in the 2 
years. I have a colony of black bees that I 
gave an Italian queen about 40 days ago. I 
see now they are busy carrying young ones 
out that are nearly old enough to fly; some 
dead, and many alive. Upon examination, 
I do not find anything like foul brood, but 
the colony has weakened one-half, and is 
gathering very little nectar for brood pur- 
poses. Kindly explain matters. Missouri. 


ANsweER.—I don’t know with so little in- 
formation, and can only guess. You are 
doubtless right in thinking there is no foul 
brood in the case, for in foul brood young 
bees dead and alive are not carried out of the 
hive, the larve dying in the cells and rotting 
there. It is likely that the bee-moth is the 
guilty party. The-colony has probably been 
weak, and the larve of the bee-moth have 
made their galleries through the cappings of 
the combs, mutilating the young bees so that 
they are carried out by their older sisters. If 
my guess is correct, you ought to be able to 
see upon inspection the said galleries or webs. 
It will help somewhatif you will dig the 
worms out of them. With a wire-nail or other 
pointed instrument, dig into one end of the 
gallery, then beginning at the other end dig 
along till the worm comes out where you first 
began, when you may take your revenge. 
After a fair number of Italian bees have taken 








possession, you may safely trust them to keep 
the moth at bay. If wax-worms are not pres 
ent, then I don’t know what the trouble is 


—_ 


Heat Breaking Down Combs of Honey 


have 
breaking and 


My bees are doing niceiy now, but I 
trouble with combs of hooey 


dropping down, caused by the heat. I have 
covers on all the hives, but the sun strikes 
the hive front. Is there any remedy for this? 


ILLINOIS 

ANSWER. +Most likely the trouble is all 
over before this, for by the time your ques 
tion reached me,a sudden change in the 
weather made it almost too cold for bees to fly 
atall. Yet there was some very hot weather 
in September, and combs might break down 
from it if they ever broke down from heat. 
Certainly they ought not to break down from 
the sun striking on the front of the bive. I'll 
venture the guess that they would have 
broken down if the sun had not touched the 
front of the hive. The probability is that 
two things were responsible for the trouble. 
One was that the entrance ofthe hive was 
too small, giving the bees too little chance 
for ventilation. The other was that there was 
too little chance for circulation of air about 
the hive, buildings, trees, or bushes prevent- 
ing afree movement ofair. Years ago | had 
combs melt down in ahive—I think I never 
had them melt down in any other case—and 
the sun never shone on the front of the hive, 
nor on any other part of the hive. The hive 
stood in a very dense shade, a thicket of 
bushes on one side, and tall corn on the other 
The entrance was not very large, but I think 
the combs would not have melted if the hive 
bad stood out in the sun all day long, provi- 
ded there had been full chance for the breeze. 


-_——_-- 


Wintering Nuclei Over a Strong 
Colony 





1. Can a nucleus be wintered on top of a 
strong colony by placing a queen-excluding 
board between? That is, put twoor three | 
or 2 frame nuclei in a hive and put it over 
a strong colony with plenty of honey? 

NEBRASKA 

ANSWER.—1. I don’t know that any one has 
ever tried exactly the thing you mention. 
Something like itis done in the Alexander 
method of putting a weak colony over a 
strong one in spring; but in that case it is not 
continued more than 3or4 weeks. If con- 
tinued through the winter, it is very likely 
there would be more or less loss of queens. A 
safer plan would be to use wire-cloth instead 
of a queen-excluder, so that there would be 
no communication between the bees below 
and above. Of course an entrance to the out- 
side would have to be allowed to each of the 
nuclei. If outdoors, these entrances should 
be very small, and the entrance to the lower 
colony would need to be less than with no en- 
trances above. 

—_ ¢ 


That Lapse-of-Memory and Bee- 
Sting Case 





As a further contribution to the 
lapse-of-memory case, on page 759, I 
am glad to give the following note 
from Dr. Davis R. Emmons: 


1 have read with interest your answer in the 
case of the bumble-bee sting on the ear. I 
wish to compliment you for the manner in 
which you sum it up, and certainly in writing 
for publication in a bee-paper it would be 
very hard to improve upon. However, in 
private it looks to me as if the poison, diluted 
and in small quantity, had in some way 
reached the brain-cells that have todo with 
memory. I think that a few of the small 
branches of both the posterior and anterior 
auricular arteries pierce the cranium, but 
ordinarily in this case it would be returned to 
the heart through the lateral sinuses without 
entering the brain. In exceptional cases, 





however, I thing it would be 


possible, and | 
can but think that this has taken place with 


the young man. The paralyzing effect of 
formic acid may have quickly closed the 
capillaries in the natural channel, thus forc- 
ing it into some unnatural course. 
Of course, this is only theory, and intended 
as pleasant cussion 
Davis R. Emmons, M. D 


This view may be entirely correct, 
the only thing to which exception 
should be taken is that Dr. Langer's 
investigations show that the active 
poisou principle is something separate 
and apart from formic acid, and, if I 
am not mistaken, alkaline. That, how- 
ever, makes no material difference in 
the case 


ee 


Frame-Spacers—Best Size of Section 


1. When [| started my apiary, 2 years ago, 
I bought 5 Danzenbaker hives, but after one 
season's use | considered them too shallow, 
for the bees carried too much propolis into 
the sections; moreover, I consider it unneces- 
sary labor to handle 10 frames when an 8- 
frame dovetail! hive contains the same comb 
space. I had the good fortune to sell the 
hives and replace them with the 8-frame dove- 
tail hive with Marbach-—Hoffman frames. Do 
you consider these Marbach metal-spacers 
preferable to the V-edge? The reason why | 
ask is, because I intend to buy more hives 
soon. I find in using the metal spacers that 
the bees always fill with propolis the space 
beneath the tin, and I have wondered whether 
the self-spacing V-edge (which I never have 
used) would not save the work for the bees, 
and at the same time answer my purpose as 
well. 

2. What do you consider the best size sec- 
tion! Iam using the 4x5 plain section, be- 
cause I thought the bees more likely to begin 
work in them than in those of smaller size. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Answers.—1. The chief objection to the 
Hoffman frame is the amount of surface in 
contact between two adjoining frames, the 
greater such surface the greater chance there 
being for bee-glue and for killing bees. The 
Hoffman was considered an improvement on 
the closed-end frame, because only part of 
the end-bars came in contact, instead of hay- 
ing the end-bars touch throughout their 
whole extent. It may be said in passing, that 
notwithstanding the objection to having so 
much surface in contact, some still prefer the 
closed-end frames because of the indisputably 
greater warmth. The first Hoffmans had not 
only the end-bars touching, but quite a space 
of the top-bars, and 1t wasan improvement 
when they were made with only the end-bars 
touching. It was counted a still further im- 
provement when one shoulder of the end-bar 
was cut to the V-form, both because there 
was less impioging surface, and because the 
sharp edge would cut its way into the bee 
giue when the frames were crowded together. 
Some, however, think the square shoulder 
better than the V-edge, as the bees have onl 
the greater temptation to fill the angle with 
glue, and there is a greater tendency on the 
part of the sharp edge to split off. The Mar- 
bach metal spacer is an improvement, because 
anything that makes the point of contact less 
isan improvement. Whether it will prove as 
great an improvement as anticipated, remains 
to be seen after the bees have had a chance for 
a few years to get in their work at gluing, for 
where the space is less than 14 inch it will be 
glued up. Even after the bees have done 
their worst it will be an improvement. 

Whatever the difference between the two 
kinds, there is still greater difference between 
the better of the two and the simple tal 
spacers used by myself and others. "The 
smaller the point of contact the better, so 
long as it is not small enough, or sharp 
enough, to force its way into the opposing 
wood. That metal spacer is nothing more nor 
less than a common wire-nail, rather heavy, 
1\¢ inches long, with a head something less 
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than 14 inch across, and galvanized or rusted, 
sO as not to be smooth enough to be crowded 
farther in when the frames are crowded to- 
gether. One of these is driven into the top- 
bar at one end, and another within 24¢ inches 
or so of the bottom end of the bottom-bar on 
the same end, and the same thing repeated on 
the other side of the frame at the opposite 
end. A guage is used to drive the nails in to 
exactly the right depth, but in Europe thou- 
sands of such spacers are in use with heads 
of such thickness that they may be driven in 
the correct depth automatically. After using 
thousands of these spacers for a number of 
years, I am more pleased with them than 
ever, but if I had it to do over again, I would 
try very hard to get the automatic sort of 
nails. You may ask why such nails as spacers 
have not come into use more generally. I 
think the chief reason is that manufacturers 
and dealers object that the nails will be in the 
way of the uncapping knife. But what dif- 
ference does that make to those who work for 
section honey entirely? Neither ought the 
nails to be so much in the way of the uncap- 
ping knife, as they are only at one end on 
each side. 

2. There isn’t really such a great difference 
in the matter of size of sections, and I am 
somewhat skeptical as to their being anything 
better than the kind most generally in use, the 
414x444, although I have tried the other 
kinds, some of them on a pretty large scale. I 
doubt the correctness of your idea that bees 
will begin soonerin a 4x5 section. The width 
of the two is about the same, and if the bees 
begin building at the top, as they always do, 
they must begin in the taller section farther 
away from their previous work than in the 
one *{ inch lower down. Looks as if they 
would prefer the one that allows them to 
start their work the lowest down, doesn’t it? 


SS ~ 


Hive-Ventilation in Moving Bees— 
Entrance-Blocks—Thin or Extra- 
Thin Section Foundation 





1. What is the highest temperature that 
you consider safe in moving bees without 
ventilation? Say that you had to move them 
when the thermometer stood at 50 degrees, 
how much ventilation would you give? 

2. In making the entrance-blocks, as de- 
seribed on page 47 of your “Forty Years 
Among the Bees,’’ would it not be better to 
make the entrance with two spacing nails on 
one edge of the board instead of cutting the 
notch? 

8. Do you use thin surplus foundation, or 
extra-thin, in thesections? I think the ques- 
tion is not answered in your book. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANsSWERS.—1. With the thermometer at 
zero it might be safe to move bees without 
ventilation, but even then a strong colony 
might be the better for it, forthe moving 
would be likely to stir them up to so much 
action that they would need fresh air. When 
1 move my bees in fall and spring, they have 
no other ventilation than that afforded by the 
entrance covered with wire-cloth. But then 
my entrances are 12x2 inches. Still, when 1 
had entrances 12x%, years ago, that was all 
the ventilation they had, and the temperature 
was sometimes a good deal above 50 degrees. 
So I would feel safe in saying that at 50 de- 
grees I would allow a ventilating opening of 
12x3¢, and perhaps half as much would do. 


2. One of the sad things about writing a 
book on bee-keeping is that by the time the 
ink is dry some of the things in the book are 
not true. I don’t use entrance-blocks such as 
described in the book you mention. Unless 
wedged in very tight, there was danger of the 
blocks falling out of place, and if wedged 
very tight, the sides of the bottom-board were 
crowded apart. So this yearI used an en- 
trance-board of the same size, only 44 inch 
thick, being held in place by a small wire- 
nail at each end driven through the board into 
the front of the hive, but only partly driven 
in, so as to be withdrawn easily. Your ques- 
tion, however, has nothing to do with that. 


You want to know whether, instead of hav- 
ing at one lower corner a hole an inch square, 
it would not be better to have a shallow space 
extend the entireentrance. The chief idea of 
that l-inch hole probably was that there was 
no danger of its being clogged. If the en- 
trance ran the width of the hive, it would 
hardly be less than 14 inch deep, making the 
opening amount to 3 square inches, or three 
times as much asthe l-inch hole. That lets 
in more cold air than we care for, and yet 
there is some danger of clogging, with no 
greater depth. You will see that the square 
hole allows the smallest entrance without 
danger of clogging. 

3. Thin. I'll tell you why. The best I can 
do, there will be times when sections are on 
and the bees are not working in them. It 
may be before they begin work, or after the 
harvest has closed, ora few days lull in the 
middle of the harvest. At such times the ex- 
tra-thin foundation is likely to be gnawed 
down ina very unpleasant way, and they are 
not so bad on the thin. [f you don’t have 
the same trouble, you will wisely use the ex- 
tra-thin. 





Swarm That Staid Out Long— 
Poor Season 


I had a similar experience to that of No. 3, 
on page 705. A swarm came out with a 
clipped queen and clustered somewhere in 
near-by timber, where I could not find them, 
and it was about an hour before they re- 
turned. They were gone so long that I had 
given up all idea of their returning. I have 
conciuded that the farther they go from the 
hive to cluster when the queen is not with 
them, the longer it will be before they become 
satisfied that their queen is not with them. 
As to why they gave up the idea of swarming, 
probably it was that when the queen was re- 
turned to the hive there were so few bees left 
in the hive, or with her, that they made no 
objection to her destroying the queen-cells, 
and before the swarm returned, the work of 
destruction had been completed. 


It has been a poor season for honey here. 
Basswood, from which we got most of our 
honey last year, was an entire failure this 
year—not a blossom to be found, owing, 
doubtless, to late frosts, White clover was 
abundant, and the colonies that were strong 
in mature bees did well. I extracted 115 
pounds from one colony, and 114 pounds 
from another, but about \¢ of them have 
stored no surplus. 

Until June 10 it was very cold, rainy, 
cloudy and windy, so that colonies, unless 
they were very strong in the spring, failed to 
rear sufficient brood to be in condition to 
take advantage of the white clover harvest, 
or else spent their strength in swarming. It 
has emphasized anew the importance of get- 
ting all colonies strong before the honey-flow 

ins. 

here are 35 acres of buckwheat one mile 
from here, and for 2 or 3 hours in the morn- 
ing the bees are now (Aug. 17) working 
briskly upon it. 

From 75 colonies, spring count, [ have ex- 
tracted 2200 pounds, and taken off about 250 
pounds of comb honey. The colonies that 
did the best were the ones that did not 
swarm. J. RIpyey. 

Monticello, Minn., Aug. 17. 





Queen-Rearing Years Ago 


There is a little honey coming in gradually. 
There has been a great deal of honey-dew this 
year. When I used the box-hive I reared 
some queen-bees by having auger-holes in the 
side of the hive and a piece of comb in a little 


box fastened over the hole, and when they 
hatched out some of them would rua in the 
box; then I would listen, and when I heard 
one piping in the box I would take it out. 
This I did in time of swarming, and when I 
introduced a queen I made a box like a gum, 
with a hole in the top, and placed the intro- 
ducing cage, with a queen-bee down through 
the hole, and when the first swarm came out 
after a few days I moved the old stand off a 
little piece; then I put the box on the old 
stand; then some of the returning field-bees 
would cluster on the cage; some of them 
would stop awhile and then go to the old 
hive, and when the caged queen came out she 
was introduced to the field-bees; then she 
would take the cluster of bees and follow 
them in the old hive and lead out a swarm of 
bees, or else she would drive out another 
swarm. Then she would swarm, which made 
3 swarms in all. 

I produce two kinds of honey—what I call 
tame honey and wild honey. Tame honey 
will granulate, but the wild honey, which is 
gathered from flowers, does not. The colony 
that I have run for tame honey since July 12 
has stored 40 pounds. If I did not close down 
on the bees, they would never swarm. 

Some of the people around here say their 
bees have not swarmed yet this year. I have 
nothing on the place that has a hoof. My 
failure was because I could not have field- 
bees enough in one colony, so I used an extra 
one for brood, and now I have 5 instead of it, 
and I got 2 takes of honey from it. 

JaMEs L. A. MILLER. 

Rosebud, Mo., Aug. 14. 





Rather Poor Season— Weak Colonies 
Over Strong—Swarming, Ete. 


The American Bee Journal is a great help 

to the bee-keeper in many ways. One gathers 
a wonderful fund of knowledge from what 
others are doing in the business, through this 
medium. For this reason it is indispensable 
to the bee-keeper. I consider it a great aid 
to one, even if he has buta single colony of 
bees. 
The season in this vicinity has been rather 
poor, although enough honey has come in 
from white clover to assist the bees in build- 
ing up strong, and causing swarming. As 
yet we have not taken off any surplus, and I 
think it doubtful if we will get any at all, as 
it is now August. Our surplus usually comes 
from heartsease, and that is at its best this 
month. 

As I wrote a year ago, I had 12 colonies to 
put into winter quarters. In the spring I 
took out but 8, 4 having died from lack of 
stores and the dreaded disease—foul brood. 
With the assistance of an expert I have gotten 
rid of foul brood, and am getting some new 
queens. I now have my bees in good shape 
for the fall flow of honey, if any comes. 

I now come to a matter of much interest to 
myself, as well as to others: How to 
strengthen weak colonies in early spring by 
putting them on top of strong ones, with an 
excluder between. I did this with 2 or 3, and 
lost in every case. That, in my judgment, is 
an error, as it is a fact that, after you have 
done this, if the nights should turn cool the 
bees will go below and leave the queen, which 
cannot pass through the excluder. By fol- 
lowing these suggestions I lost some valua- 
ble queens. A bee-keeper never knows what 
he can do with some of these new sugges- 
tions until he tries. , 

I also tried to prevent my bees from swarm- 
ing by pores up one story on top of the 
others—by taking brood-frames from below 
and putting in the top story—practically 
making 2 colonies from 1; however, never 
doing this with any bees unless they showed 
indications of a yj 

In the early spring I bought sweet clover 
seed and scattered it broadcast from the hand 
along the roadsides, thinking that was the 
way to do it, and not one kernel came to 
gladden my vision. What must one do to 
have it ? 

Alfalfa is said to be a great honey-plant. 
My experience is that it is practically worth- 
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less, for this reason: Just as soon as it be- 
gins to bloom the owner goes into the field 
with his mower, and, of course, in that way 
the bees get but little honey from it; and, as 
a matter of fact, in our locality, if we desire 
to be successful in a honey-yield, we must 
provide some other plant for forage. What 
shall that be? PHILuip MouLER. 
Lincoln, Nebr., July 31. 


Finding Bees in Trees 


‘* Missouri,”” on page 601, wants to know 
how to find bee-hives in the woods. As the 
question was left unanswered, I will tel! ail I 
know on the subject. 


If we know that there are “ wild’’ bees 
somewhere, the first thing to find them is to 
know the direction as near as possible where 
they can be found. Different methods can be 
used to mark the direction, when honey-bees 
live in trees. 

An easy way to find at least an approxi- 
mate direction of wild bees is when you have 
a field of fiowers, such as white clover, alsike, 
etc., which are sought by bees numerously. 
On a day when there are no clouds that cover 
the sun, wait until the sun is sinking in the 
west, then goto the east side of the field, 
where you can look all over the field; looking 
in the direction of the setting sun, you can 
see bees flying to their home, even at a dis- 
tance of 200 yards. You need not waste much 
time for this. You can see dozens of bees 
leaving the field in a few minutes, and before 
they are out of sight you know the approxi- 
mate direction they take. If you see a bee 
leaving the field right straight, without flying 
in a circle before leaving, you can judge for 
sure that the “‘ hive’ is near the field; but ifa 
bee flies about 3 circles before leaving, you 
can judge that the ‘*‘ hive’ is not nearer than 
about one mile. This is in accordance with 
my own experience, but I had no chance to 
use it often; however, I was successful with 
it twice. 

Further, every bee-keeper knows that bees 
need a daily supply of water, and to obtain it 
they are often found gathering water from 
some flowers sparingly, even where the 
ground is only wet. Now, if you once know 
that there are bees in a certain direction 
somewhere in the woods, proceed to find their 
watering-place. You can do this best during 
a drouth, when they can get water only at 
certain places. If you find their watering- 
place, you can be almost sure to have success. 
lf you go around the woods during a dry 


spell,and you find a place suitable for a 
watering-place for bees, but no bees gather- 
ing any water there, be sure no bees are near 

There are still other methods employed in 
hunting for ‘‘ wild’ bees, but I suppose these 
two are the easiest to be used, and they cost 
only a little time, and under favorable condi 
tions a lot of fun, honey and bee-stings 


Should ‘*Missouri’’ profit by observing these 
hints, I would like to have the ‘‘fun”’ of 
hearing of his success. INDIANA. 


**Hybrid’’ as Applied to Bees 


Hybrid—an animal or plant produced from 
the mixture of 2 species. 

Bee—a 4-winged insect of the order Hy- 
menoptera, and family of Apis. There are 
many genera and species. The common 
honey-bee is the Apis mellifica, and lives in 
swarms, each of which has its own queen, its 
males or drones, and its very numerous neu- 
ters or workers. Besides the Apis mellifica 
there are other species of honey-bees, as the 
A. ligustica, of Spain and Italy; the A. muni- 
color, of Madagascar and Mauritius; the A. 
indica, of India; the A. fasciata, of Egypt; 
the A. Adansionx, of Senegal, and others.— 
Noan WEBSTER. 

If the common or black bee belongs to the 
species mellifica, and the Italian bee to the 
species Apis ligustica, then a bee produced by 
a mixture of the two is plainly a ‘* hybrid.”’ 
It is ‘up to”’ those who claim that the bees 
produced by this mixture are not hybrids, to 
show that the black and Italian bees belong 
to the same species, or to furnish some other 
reason why such bees should not be called 
hybrids. I, like a good many others, have 
been calling them hybrids, and I want to 
know the extent of my offense. 

The honey-flow is at an end here, and at- 
tempts at robbing are very easily provoked. 

Leon, Iowa. EDWIN BEVINS. 


P. 8.—On further thought, there is nothing 
** offending ’’ in speaking of a mixture of Ital- 
ians and blacks as ‘‘ hybrids.’’ In so speak- 
ing, we simply give expression to a scientific 
fact. The trouble seems to be that thereis no 
short word that can be used in this connec- 
tion which clearly indicates the parentage of 
the mixture. The word ‘‘ mule”’ does this in 
the case of another mixture, but there is no 
word yet found which performs the same of- 
fice for the product of a mixture of black 
aod Italian bees. I think a reward will bave 
to be offered for such a word. E, B 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable ”’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








BEES OF THE ORIENT. 


So Frank Benton finds no bees worth 
bothering with anywhere in Central 
Asia; but heis giving some attention 
to 3 different species in India, prepara- 
tory to deciding whether we want them 
or not. Page 634. 


HONEY-YIELDS IN ARIZONA. 


The Arizona Experiment Station 
certainly has a daring mathematician 
to make its honey estimates. All the 
same, we like him. Pleasant change 


to read something definite in the place 
of utter indefiniteness. Alfalfa, 55 
pounds of honey to the acre—the aca- 
cias, a thirdof a pound to each big 
bush—mesquite, 2'2 pounds to each 
tree. Incidentally, we get the size of 
Arizona vegetation; and that's re/i- 
able, reckon. Page 638. 


SuGAaR Not BAD FOR THE TEETH. 


Glad to hear Dr. Eaton say that it’s 
probably a mistake about sugar de- 
stroying the teeth. An argument he 


uses is pretty pat. Darkies who live 
largely on sugar-cane, caue-juice and 
molasses, have excellent teeth. I would 
add the suggestion, that the craving 
for sweet, and the bad teeth, are quite 
likely two separate results of the same 
morbid cause. Byamisinterpretation, 
the conclusion has been drawn that the 
sweets consumed caused the bad teeth. 
In other words, Nature is giving a 
remedy for a disease, and the doctor 
forbids and prescribes the contrary 
Old, old story of medical foolishness ! 
Page 639. 


WEAK COLONIES OVER STRONG ONES. 


No, Mr. Oliver, I didn’t mean any 
disapprobation whatever. Lots of old 
stagers are experimenting at keeping 
weak colonies warm over strong one:. 
I should club them, if anybody, rathr 
than the beginners; but there’s 10 
call for clubs to be thrown at any- 
body. Page 643. 


BARRELS FOR HONEY. 


C. P. Dadant likes barrels for stor- 
age—and yet hear him: ‘*‘ Whatever 
you do, by all means avoid cheap bar- 
rels, for they will leak all summer, and 
will waste honey until the honey is 
granulated.’’ Page 657. 

CUTTING 


CELLS TO PREVENT AFTER 


SWARMS. 

And E. J. Cronkleton thinks cutting 
cells to prevent after-swarms is better 
practise if done immediately. Then no 
rival parties can be formed awaiting 
the exit of different queens. Sounds 
like good sense. Page 658. 


IDEAS ON WAX-EXTRACTION. 


I wonder if the Bartz idea about 
wax-extraction is practical. Each cell 
of pollen in an old comb is a lump of 
definite size. The idea is to crush and 
rubup the comb very thoroughly and 
sift out these lumps with a sieve of 
properly sized mesh. The lumps and 
the finer matter are then to be sep- 
arately treated. There appears to be 
an evident advantage in this; and yet 
the test of considerable actual practise 
is needed to tell whether it is worth 
while. Page 662. 


REQUEENING EVERY YEAR (?). 


So Dr. Phillips gives the weight of 
his approval to the idea of young 
queens in every colony — renewing 
every year preferably. Page 664. 


SELECTION IN BREEDING FOR EGGS IN 
FowLs. 


Interesting to see what selection 
does for other creatures than bees, A 
lot of fowls averaged 120 eggs per 
year. Their descendants were made to 
average over 200 in a few years by 
breeding for number of eggs alone— 
that is, choosing freely those most out 
of style in looks and points, if only the 
number of eggs was greater. Page 
665. 

DiscOVERIES CONCERNING Four Broop 


Almost startling that the Washing- 
ton authorities find Bacillus alvei pres- 
ent in black brood and absent in foul 
brood, so far as the samples sent in 
go. Let's be in no pickle or haste, but 
it looks a trifle as if our previous teach- 
ing might in the end require a serious 



























tearing up. And Dr. Phillips even 
suggests that Europe and Canada may 
have one foul brood, and the United 
States a different one. Page 668. 





CANADIAN BEEDOM 


(Continued from page 832) 





be about 30 pounds of stores to carry 
them safely through to the next honey 
season. 

To make doubly sure, we storeina 
dry, warm place combs of sealed 
honey, about one for each hive, to be 
putin the brood-chambers as soon as 
convenient after they are removed 
from winter quarters. It is particu- 
larly important to have these extra 
combs in a warm place, to avoid gran- 
ulation. 


Extracting and Migratory Bee- 
Keeping 





Our extracting was practically all 
finished Friday night, Sept. 14. Buck- 
wheat honey averaged up about as 
wellas last year, and so removed the 
danger we feared of an almost total 
failure of the 1906 honey crop. 

Migratory bee-keeping involves all 
sorts of experiences, some pleasant, and 
some quite the opposite. Last season 
we extracted a part of the surplus of 
one yard in a tent. There were no 
trees for shade, and when the sun 
shone, that tent would have made a 
splendid solar wax-extractor—almost. 
The robber-bees found the ins and outs 
so well that aftera few daysthe ma- 
chinery was moved to a bee-tight 
workshop, half a mile away, and the 
balance of the supers hauled there to 
extract. It is a splendid idea to start 
the final extracting before the bees 
have finished gathering honey. Then 
robbers do not bother, and what sur- 
plus is gathered after the supers are 
off will help out nicely on winter stores. 

This year, one yard had to be ex- 
tracted in the basement of a bank 
barn. The stone wall kept it cool, toa 
certain extent, so that even in ex- 
tremely hot weather it was possible to 
keep all windows and doors closed so 
the smell of the honey would not es- 
cape and attract the bees. When we 
got near the end, and the robbers be- 
came pretty lively in the yard and be- 
gan hunting places to crawl through 
the stone wall, the extracted supers 
were all piled out where the bees could 
go at them freely, and clean up the 
honey left by the extractor. This gave 
an artificial honey-flow, and kept 
things fairly quiet until we could 
finish up. 





To Buftalo, N. Y., 
and return, via Nickel Plate Road, at 
$13.00 for the round-trip, from Chicago. 
on October 10th, llth, 12th and 13th. 
Return limit, October 19th, or by ex- 
tension of ticket, October 29th. First- 
class equipment. Individual Club Meals 
from 35 cents to $1.00, served in Nickel 
Plate dining-cars; also a la carte. 
Mid-day Luncheon. 50 cents. City 
Ticket Office, 107 Adams St., Chicago. 
*Phones Central 2057 and 6172. 
29—39A2t 














































Lion Engine 
is sold direct from 
FACTORY to USER 








Acting on the theory that ‘‘testing is 
proving’ we will send any responsible 
es, on certain very easy condi- 

ions, one of ourthree h. p. gas or gas- 
oline engines on 10 days test trial. 

This engine is noexperiment, but 
has been proved by actual use to do 
any work (where the rated amount of 
power is reguired) in the most practi- 
cal, reliable, safe and economical way. 

This engine is of the fourcycle type, 
While the engine is up to normal speed 
the exhaust valve is held open. allow- 
ing free circulation of fresh air in the 
cylinder. The igniter and intake valve 
are at rest, therefore are not using 
gasoline or the batteries. 

Our igniter and mixer are of the 
most simple and reliable character, 
The gasoline is always oes vapor- 
ized and the igniter point never comes 
“aes er unless a spark is required. 

e fly ball type of governor isused, 
which automat many controls the ex- 
haust, igniter and the gasoline; it also 
allows the speed to be changed from 
100 to 600 revolutions per minute while 
the engine is in motion—a very 
superior feature. 


LION GAS OR GASOLINE ENGINES 
are simple in construction and 


EASY TO OPERATE 


They are used for all purposes where 
power is required for operating pri- 
vate qroctrie-ugatin plants, small 
factories, printing offices; farm ma- 
chinery, such as cream separators, 
feed-grinders, corn shellers, wood- 
sawing machines, etc., and fora thou- 
sand and one other purposes. 





WRITE US A LETTER LIKE THIS: 


LYONS ENGINE Co., 
Lyons, Mich, 

Gentlemen: I am about to purchase a gas or gas- 
Cine engine Bnenenicesenneeel purposes and 
wish you to send me full particulars about your ap- 
proval offer as advertised in American Bee 














Journal, Yours very truly, 

Name. 

Town 

State o. 
Street No. or P. 0. Box — * 
R.P.D 














When writing, please state defi- 
nitely for what purpose you wish to 
use this engine and whether gas or 

asoline is to be used for fuel. This 
nformation is very important to 
us. Please remember we send the 
engine, not the engine agent. 


LYONS ENGINE 


co. 
Lyons, Mich. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


{ am offering choice Italian Queens at 75c 
each — golden or leather-colored daughters 
of an imported mother. Make your choice 
and write to-day to 

ROBERT B. McCAIN, 

2Atf YORKVILLE, WL. R.F.D. 3. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


75 Colonies 
Italians For Sale! 


in good shape for winter. A bargain. Also 
spare Combs and Supers, Hives, Extractors, 
etc. Write for list and details. 


W. R. ANSELL 
274 Mipway AveNnvug, 8T. PAUL, MINN. 
40A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Langstroth on tne 
see Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street. CHICAGO, ILL 


z==: FENCE 
K— 
XZ 


Closely Woven. Can not Sag. 
Every wire and every twist is 
a to all other wires and 
twists full height of the fence. 
igh, Bull-strong, - 
tight. Every rod pan Bay 
and sold direct to farmer.freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue tells how Wire 
is made--how it is galvanized-- 
why some is and some is 
bad. Its brimful of fence facts. 
ou should have this informa- 
m tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 


BoxS5 muncit. inDiANA. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Barred Rock Cockerels 


——FOR SALE——— 

100 Ba red Rock Cockerels, all aatched from 
special mating of 15 of my very best winter —_ 
ing pullets, mated to a 12-pound Bradley strain 
cock of good laying strain. My Circular giv- 
ing informatiou on how to breed up a good lay- 
ing strain,i free. Send for it. 

J. B. JOHNSON, Wiltiamsfield, Ul. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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The Bee-Hive Cloc 


We have originated and had made specially 
for our readers, a bronzed-r etal Clock, called 
** The Bee-Hive Clock It is 1044 inches 
wide at the base, 934 inches high, and deep 
enough at the base to stand firmly on a man- 
tel or elsewhere. It isa beautiful piece of 
work, and would be both ornamental and 
very useful in any house, and particularly in 
a bee-keeper’s home. 

The Clock part itself is warranted for 3 
years to keep goodtime. So itis no play- 
thing, but a beautiful and-needful article for 
everyday use. 

Clocks like ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock ”’ usually 
sellin the stores at from $4.00 to $5.00 each, 
but having them made for us in quantities 
enables us to offer them at $2.50 each by ex- 
press, or with the American Bee Journal a 
year—both for only $3.00. Either Clock or 
Journal would make an ideal gift. 


How to get “The Bee-Hive Clock” 
FREE 


Send us 5 New Subscribers to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
at $1.00 each, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful ‘* Bee-Hive Clock’? FREE (excepting 
express charges). Or, send us 4 New Sub- 
scribers (at $1.00 each) and 50 cents—$4.50 
in all. Or, 3 New Subscribers (at $1.00 
each) and $1.00—$4.00 in all. Or, 2 New 
Subscribers (at $1.00 each) and $1.50— 
$3.50 in all. 


Address all orders to GEORGE 








Only $2.50, f.o.b. Chicago, by Express. 
Weight, with packing, about 4 pounds. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks of the 
Bee-Hive Clock 
Busily ticking away, in the room where I 
am sitting, stands a genuine bee-keeper’s 
clock (please understand that the word ‘‘ gen- 


uine’’ belongs to the clock and not to the 
bee-keeper) .or, as the legend upon the clock 
has it, ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock.”” I don’t know 


A $4.00 CLOCK FOR $2.! $2. 


American Bee Journal 


With the 
= Only $3.00 


whether the idea of getting up such a clock 
was conceived in the brain of the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, or whether he got 
it elsewhere, but the wonder is that such a 
thing was not thought of long before 

Setting aside all idea of its association with 
the business of a bee-keeper, there is a pecu 
liar appropriateness in having the minutes 
aud the hours *‘ told off in a case represent 
ing the home of the busy little workers. The 


1 Year— 
Both for 


giance at the clock, with its ceaseless tick, 
| tick, tick, tick, can not fail to remind one 
|} that the flying moments must be improved 


now or be forever lost, and that suggestion is 
reinforced by the thought of the never ceas- 
ing activity of the little denizens of the hive, 
always busy, busy, busy, working from morn 
till night and from night till morn, working 
unselfishly for the generations to come, and 
literally dying in the harness. 

Let us be thankful that the form of the old- 
fashioned straw hive or skep was adopted, and 
not that of any modern affair, patented or 
unpatented. The latter smacks of commer- 
cialism, but the former of solid comfort, for 
no other form of hive bas ever been devised 
that contributes so fully to the comfort and 
welfare of a colony of bees as does the old- 
fashioned straw-hive. It appeals, too, to one’s 
artistic sense as can no angular affair of more 
modern times. As anemblem of industry, 
artists have always used—probably always 
will use—the old straw skep. 

Thanks, Mr. Editor, for furnishing us a 
time-keeper so appropriate for all, and espe- 
| cially for bee-keepers. Cc. C. MnALER 





W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Something for Our Poultry-Redd- 
ers.— As there are sO many among our read- 
ers who are interested in poultry, we publish 
the following which is pronounced the best of 
its kind: 

CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. 


Capons are aptly termed the ‘‘finest chicken 
meat in the world,’ for there is nothing 
growing feathers their equal or superior. A 
capon is neither rooster nor hen—it is noth- 
ing else thanacapon. After removing the 
testicles from the cockerel its nature becomes 
entirely changed. They take on a more rapid 
growth, are more tame, awkward in carriage 
and always exceedingly lazy, take on a very 
heavy and beautiful plumage, the comb and 
wattles cease to grow, the spurs do not de- 
velop as in the cockerel, and being cast off by 
rooster and hen he soon shows a fondness for 
the society of little chicks. 


BEST TIME TO CAPONIZE. 


Fowls hatched any time of the year make 
fine capons; no ill results follow the opera- 
tion at any time of the year. The bird should 
be from 2 to 3 months old (not over 6 months), 
and weigh not less than 1 to 14¢ pounds. This 
size is equally as important as the age. April, 
May, June, July, August, September and 
October are the months generally taken for 
caponizing, for the reason that spring chick- 
ens arrive at proper age and weight during 
these months; also because cockerels capon- 
ized then arrive at the proper age and weight 
for market during the months of November, 
December, January, February, March, April 
and May, at which times there is the greatest 
demand for them in-the cities and highest 
prices secured. 

PROFIT IN CAPONS. 


Caponize the chicks and you have at once 
laid the foundation for a handsome profit in 
a short time tocome. Outside of the cardinal 
points of profit, the simplicity of the opera- 
tion (when proper. instruments are used), rec- 
ommends itself to every one. A boy 10 years 
old can readily perform the operation, and 
any one can soon become an expert. 


To the poultry raiser we would say we 
know of no source of profit bringing Jarger 
returns for the outlay than raising capons, 
the profit in a great majority of cases being 
over 100 percent. The question of assured 
profit is an all-convincing argument in any 





line, and pre-eminently so tothe poultryman 
whose losses are added to from various un- 
looked-for sources. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CAPONIZING 


From 24 to 30 hours before performing the 
operation select such cockerels as you intend 
to caponize (these should be from 2 to 4 
months old), confining them ina clean, dry 
coop, or room without either food or water 
The best time to confine them is at early 
morning, as their long fast will then end 
about noon of the following day, at which 
time the operation is performed. Should the 
day be cloudy or wet do not caponize them, 
but let the operation go until you have a 
bright and fairday. It is necessary that you 
have all the light possiblein the matter. Now 
after slightly wetting the spot proceed to 
turn down the feathers from the upper part 
of the last two ribs and justin front of the 
thigh joint. Pnill the flesh on the side down 





GPPILLUNGE SUA. PHILA 
Making Incision. 


toward the hip, and when the operation is 
finished the cut between the ribs will be en- 
tirely closed by the-kin going back to its 
place. 

PROPER INSTRUMENTS. 


We have laid considerable stress upon hav- | 


ing proper instruments in caponizing, and 
the more we read the literary effusions ap- 
pearing in numerous papers to-day touching 
capooizing instruments, the more peed we 
feel there is to caution the inexperienced 
ones. While itis not cruel to caponize, it is 
inhuman to butcher or use unnecessary pain. 


CAPONIZING I8 NOT CRUEL. 


A large number of persons hesitate in cap- 
onizing, feeling it to be cruel to the bird. To 


these we bring our experience in this matter | 


| proving to the contrary. This is a greatly 
mistaken notion, and the operation bestows 
an unlimited amount of kindness on the bird, 
even if there were no other considerations or 
returns. The writer bas seen cockerels fly at 
one another time and again, tearing flesh and 
feathers with beak and cutting with spurs. 
Before the combatants could be separated 
there has been a disfigured comb, probably a 
blinded eye, ani a generally cut-up bird. 
This is the essence of cruelty. 








No P PLUNGE SUN PHILA, 
Inserting Spreader. 


After caponiziog the hatits of the birds are 
entirely changed, their disposition is quiet 
and peaceable, habits mild and tending to a 
solitary life and perfectly contented where- 
ever situated. They no longer chase about 
| the farm spoiling for a fight and ranning off 
flesh as fast as put on. They no longer arouse 
the whole neighborhood from morning until 
night by their incessant crowing, but, on the 
contrary, become models of good dispositions, 
leading a quiet life that will surely bring 





hemoving Testicles, 


| large returns to the raiser. An operation 
| that do-s away with so much inborn evil can 
| not be considered cruel. 

Lansdowne, Pa. Cuarues F. PILLING 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Southern Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 11 and 12, 1906, 
during the State Fair, on the Fair Grounds. 
All interested are invited to attend. 

JupDsON HEARD, Sec. and Treas. 

J. J. WiLper, Pres. 


Illinois and Wisconsin.—The annual 
meeting of the Northern Illinois and South- 
ern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the Court House, in kockford, Ill., 
on Tuesday, Oct. 16, 1906. The meeting be- 
gins at 9 a.m. and !asts all day. All interested 
are invited to attend. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

Cherry Valley, Ill. 


National in Texas.—The National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention Nov. 8, 9, and 10, 1906, in San Anto- 
nio, Texas. These dates occur at a time when 
the Texas Fair is in progress, and low rates 
will be in force, locally, for several hundreds 
of miles out of San Antonio, and, at the same 
time, there will be home-seekers’ rates avail- 
able from other parts of the country. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hurceinson, Sec. 





_Connecticut, — The Connecticut Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 15th Fall 
Convention in the State Capitol at Hartford. 
Friday, Oct. 12, 1906, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 
An interesting list of topics for discussion 
has been arranged. All persons interested 
are cordially invited to attend, as matters of 
great importance are to be brought before the 
meeting. Bee-keepers are invited to bring 
something for the Exhibition Table—anything 
they may think will be of interest. , 

J. ARTHUR SMITH, Sec. 








Poultry Gazette 
All one year for $3.00 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Review of Reviews 
Success 
This makes a combination that is very hard 
to beat, and you should be greatly pleased 
$lto$3a pair. Registered Homing Pigeons; 


Here is a Good 0) 
Womun’s Home 

with it. 

Big Squab Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian 


The Modern Farmer 
$00) 
| * 
Companion 
THE MODERN FARMER 
Hares; Fancy experiment station; crosses in 





all colors. HULBERT 
Mail orders filled. GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
40Ctf Vlearse mention the Kee Journal. 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MoNnETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILi. 





**The continuous advertiser 
ets the bulk of the business, 
ecause others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.”’° 





THE POULTRY DIGEST 


An Enterprising, Pushing and Progressive 
Poultry Journal. A live and instructive Peri- 
Odical Different From All the Rest. 

True to name, a concise and boiled down di- 
gest of allthe doings in the Poultry World—A 
time-saving periodical; methodical, to the 
point, and conservative. 


you want to make more money ont of 
your fowls. 
you want to get good results with less 


hard work. 

you want to learn how tosave your 
little chicks. 

you want to know what to do each 
mouth in the poultry yard. 

Send in your subscription to the 

POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO. 
36Ctf 18 Rose St,, N. Y. Crry. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE TRAPPERS WORLD 


Published Monthly by 
THE D. BE. ALLYN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


—" 
Lge 
iS 2) 





STAFF OF CONTRIBUTORS 
Our Subscribers, The Trappers, 
Hunters, Fur Collectors, Anglers, 
Guides, and Men of the Woods. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 10 GENTS A COPY, 


Tells all about Trapping, Fur aud Game Sec- 
tions, Big Game Sections, Best Fur Buyers— 
everything in the interest of its readers. Sub- 
scribe now. One sample free. 

27Ctf Room 1, Alsin Bidg., MADRID, IOWA 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It willdoall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & Joun BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Editor. 


Subscription Price 50 cents per Year. 
Write for Advertising Rates. 














The most prominent and successful, practica 
poultrymen write for the Successful Poultry Jour 
nal, and tell how they build their houses, mate their 
fowls, manage their incubators, feed both young 
and old—and, in fact, tell how they succeed and 
make money. Send for sample copy. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY JOURNAL 


1Ctf 355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Are You If you are, send 
interested in PET us five one-cent 
stamps for a copy of our DOMESTIC PETS 
A storehouse of practical information on Pi- 
geons, Rabbits, Cavies, Dogs, Cats, Birds, and 
pets of every description. Nearly 50 fine photo- 
graphs, drawings from life, etc. Sure to please. 
Send at once before comers becomes exhausted. 
Address, 


WM. F. JONES, Publisher 


40Cif YORK, PA. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





In Its Twenty-eighth Year 





The Rural Galliornian 


6 Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural and rural pursuits. showing the 
wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. Beau- 
tifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 

rinted on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of in- 
Formation for colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Rooms 6 and 7 ‘Temple Block. 
10tf LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





$500.00 
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CASH PRIZES 


for subscriptions to 


Poultry Husbandry. 
$100.00 in Gold 


——FOR A—— 


CATCH PHRASE 


Greatest offers ever made in the inter- 
ests of any Poultry Publication. 


$20.00 


Course of Instruction in PoultryCulture 


_ FREE 


A Cash Prize for Every Worker 


We have arranged our plans so that every 
worker who secures a few subscriptions for 
us will get acash prize or Poultry Hus- 
bandry free for 3 years, at his option. 

- Write fora 


FREE SAMPLE COPY 


of the paper at once. It contains com- 
plete information regarding our con- 
tests and special offers. Don’t waste 
a moment. Sit right down now and 
write for copy of the paper. It’s free. 
It may mean a big cash prize for you 
or the $100.00 in Gold. It means a 
$20.00 Course of Instruction in Poultry 
Culture free, anyway, and one of the 
best poultry papers in America for 3 


ee fawkins Publishing Go. 


51 Berrill Block Waterville, N. Y. 


40C4t Please mention the Bee Journal 














A 40-page Catalog tree 


B The latest work on EE- 

e e S SUPPLIES, Hives, Fix- 
tures, Etc. Italian Bees and 
Queens. If interested in 

bees, do not fail to write us. 

John Nebel & Son Supply Go., High fill, Mo. 


6Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
mal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


“7 GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Queens By Return Mail 


Queens from our fine strain of 3-band Italians 
will not disappoint you; bees are gentle aud the 
best of honey-gatherers. Queens are large and 
prolific, and every one guaranteed. Untested, 
50c, $6 per doz. ested, $1 each. 

J.W.K. SHAW & CO. 
19Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Co., LA. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


YELLOW TO THE TIP 
Select Untested Queens, $1. Tested 
Queens, guaranteed to produce 5- 
banded bees, $2.50 each. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
B0Atf JAMES ISLAND, 8. C. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Ir You WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST + POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROSIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 


WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23rp Straet, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





$13 to Buffalo and Return 


from Chicago, on October 10th, 11th, 
12th and 13th. via Nickel Plate Road. 
Return limit from Buffalo, October 


19th, or October 29th, by extension of | 


ticket. Three through daily trains. 


A 





Vestibuled Pullman sleepers and Club | 


Meals from 35 cents to $1.00 in Nickel 
Plate dining-cars ; alsoa lacarte. No 
excess fare charged on any train on 
Nickel Plate Road. Write John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 107 Adams 
St., Chicago, for further particulars 
and reservation of berths. Telephones 
Central 2057 and 6172. 28—39A2t 





White Sweet Clover Seed 
Clean, unhulled; one pound by mail, 25c: 
six pounds by express, $1; $12 per hundred 


pounds. W. E. GOODYEAR, 
3B9A2t DREXEL, Cook Co., ILL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 


The picture shown here- 

with is a reproduction of a motto semen teen 

that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 

a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 

mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 

American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
orders to 


for $1.10. Address all 
YORK & CO. 


GEORGE W. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 








‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 








BEE- SUPPLIES 


Roots Gods at at Root S'Pricés 


Everything used by Bee- “ 
POUDER’ HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. , 


BEESWAX WANTED 

I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here 
trade. Make small shipments by express; 
sure to attach your name to the package. 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT 


son’s use. 
order 























Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





, at any time, cash or 
large shipments by freight, always —- 
My large illustrated catalog is free. 


During September I will offer a discount 
of 7 percent on Supplies for next sea- 
In October the discount will be 6 percent. Cash must accompany 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


: 
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i Wisconsin heat ct Ws Osu Keer one 

sr 1000 —$4 00; No.2—$3.40; us qu 
Barg d ns perio 25c less. 7 percent Foundation, etc., as we can eave you time - 
bald in October on Root’s and Dauz. Hives, freight. Beeswax Wanted for 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


and other Root’s Goods. 
49A 26t 


Mention Bee Journal when 


H. S. DUBY,. ST./ANNE, ILL. 
writing. 
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Our Early-Order Discounts on () 


BHE-SUPPLIES § 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. 
We make the best-finished and substantial 


= SHIPPING -CASES '&€ 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Blutis, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, lowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SISISSSAAS SIA SAAS SAS AAA 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on'slightly damaged goods. 
DURING SEPTEMBER, 
New Lewis Goods at 7 percent Discount tx fn>t ON nones PACKAGES. 


Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 

(" Send tor list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select trom at 
Reduced Prices. 

Golden Italian or Red Clover Queens by returm mail. Untested, 75c; Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1; Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $2.25. Full Colonies in up-to-date hives, and 
Nuclei, for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Go. er t=, 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 AND 193 SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) CASO, KL 
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To take to the Bee-Keepers’ Convention. First- 
class equipment all the way. Through service from : 
Chicago to San Antonio with exception of change at i 
St. Louis. You run through the beautiful Ozarks 
over this scenic line to the Southwest. The conven- 
tion is held at San Antonio in November; the : 
weather is delightful ; it is just the time to see this 
great section at its best. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W. H. RICHARDSON, General Passenger Agent, : 
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Italian and Caucasian 


BEES, QUEENS, AND NUCLEI 


Choice h: me-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
reared in full colonies. 


Prices of Italiansin JULY 
AND AFTER: 


One Untested Queen..... $ .65 
“ Tested Queen. ...... .90 
* Select Tested Queen 1.10 
“ Breeding Queen..... 1.65 

1-comb nucleus (noqueen) .80 

.7 . “ 
3 “ “ “ < 


1 Un. Caucasian Queen, 1.25 
1 Tested ” ” 1.7 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


For prices on larger quantities, and descrip- 
tion of each grade of queens, seud for free cat- 


aleg. J.L. STRONG 
16Atf 204 EB. Logan St., Clarinda, lowa. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 


E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and Marshfield Sections to draw 
from. PREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 


free. 
W.D.SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 


23Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bottles, 
Jars = 


—FOoR— 
Honey- 

Dealers 
G. G. STUTTS GLASS GO., 


Manufacturers, 


145 CHAMBERS ST. New YORK,.N.Y. 
38E4t White for illustrations. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Moore's Strain of Italians 


AS Reo-CLOVER WORKERS 

Wm. 8. Slocum, Newport, R. L., writes: 

‘* My friend, W. O. Sweet, West Mansfield, 
Mass., asked me about 2 years ago where he 
could get good queens, and I referred him to 
you. To-day he called on me and said he 
noticed the colonies with your queens were 
storing much faster than others. He went 
immediately to his red clover field, and saw 
bees working there freely.’’ 

Untested Queens, 75c each; six, $4; dozen, 
$7.50. Select Untested, $l*°each; six, $5; 
dozen, $9. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Descriptive circular free. 

I am now filling orders By Return Mail, 
and shall probably be able to do so until the 
close of the season. 


J. P. MOORE, &.F.0.1 Morgan, Ky. 


26Etf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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(loves for Handling 
*“BEES* 


Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the 
hands and prevent and cure chapped hands. 
Tne fabric contains a preparation which pre 
vents the gloves from becoming hard and stiff 
We furnish them without armlets or sleeves for 
using in sweeping, gardening or geueral house- 
work, driving or outdoor work. They are just 
the thin for driving in the rain,as they are 
absolutely waterproof. If worn at night they 
keep the hands soft and white. 


All the points of excellence can not be hers 
enumerated, but they never fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we 
will send by mail, or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 


Bee Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined, in two 
sizes—iarge for men, small for ladies 
Men’s Gauntlets, fleece-lined............ 
ET cnduks seen ania whe 
Ladies’ ,unlined,for wearing at night or dur- 
ing doing light housework............... .40 
Early Order Discounts ou Bee-Supplies (ex 
cepting above and a few other articles) as fol 
lows :— 
: percent for cash with order before Oct. ist 
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Nov. lst 
: “ “ - a) Dec. lst 
4 ‘. a7 wo 7) Jan. Ist 
3 oe “ “ “ Feb. lst 


if you kaven’t our 1905 catalog, send for one 
and afree copy of the American Bee Keeper 
(50c a year. Address, 
THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





~ Boney and 
+ Beeswaxt 


———_———————— 


Cuicaco, Sept. 8.—The receipts of comb 
honey are quite large and there is also a good 
demand for it, sc that prices are well main- 
tained at 15@l6c for No. 1 to fancy; anything 
short of these grades is not selling freely an 
ranges from ic to 3c per pound less; buck- 
wheat, 12%c; dark grades, 8%10c. Extracted, 
white, 64@7ic; amber, a? dark, 5}4¢@6c. 

Beeswax, 30c. A. Burnett & Co. 


To.Lepo, Aug. 20.—The market on honey has 
not changed much since our last quotation. 
Bee-keepers seem to be holding their goods ex- 
pues large prices. Fancy white comb briugs 

a retail way 16@\7c; No. 1, 15@1l6c, with no 
demand for dark. Extracted white clover, in 
barrels and caus, brings 64%@7c; but very little 
has been offered as yet. Beeswax, 26(@28c. 

Grices Bros. 











INDIANAPOLIS, July 28.—Fancy white comb 
brings 16@17c readily; No. 1, white, 2: less per 
pound; the demand is not supplied, but higher 
prices would decrease the demand. Best grades 
of extracted honey bring 8@9c. Good average 
beeswax sells here at or 100 pounds. 

ALTER S. PoupDER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20.—Comb honey has 
been arriving quite freely and the demand is 
quite brisk atthis time. Prices seem to have 

an upward tendency. The outlook is for still 
higher prices. We would advise parties who 
have comb honey to ship, to send it in at once 
and sell it while the demand is on, for Septem- 
ber, October and November are big honey 
months. Wequote: Fancy white comb honey, 
16@18c; No. 1, 14@15c; amber. 12@l4c. Fancy 
white extracted, 8@%c; light amber, 7@8c. 

We are producers of "honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


New York, Aug. 18.—There is a good de- 
mand for new crop comb honey, but arrivals 
are very small as yet,and will continue so for 
a week or twotocome. We quote fancy sa 
at 15c; No. 1 white at 14c; No. 2 white at 12c; 
is too early as yet for dark or buckwheat. bx: 


tracted is in good demand at 6%@7c for white, 
6c for light amber, and 5@£3éc for dark. South- 
ern, common average gree © 50@55c per gallon; 
CO@ose. Beeswax firm at 30c. 
HitpRreTH & SRGELKEN 


better grades at 











Headquarters o Bee-Supplics 


W ANTED@HONEY 












sample 
livered 
delivery. 


in 


Let me 
book your 
Order for 


Office and Salesrooms, 


CINCINNATI, 
comb honey to arrive and it finds ready sale; 
fancy white at 14%c; and No, 1 at 13%c. Ex- 


July 21. We are having new 


tracted, white clover, in barrels, 
cans, 8}4c; amber, 54@5Kc. 


at Tic; in 
Beeswax, 30c. 
Cc. H.W. Weper. 


DENVER, July 30.—Some small lots of new 
comb honey coming in now; crop promises to 
be light. At the present we are selling No.1 
white at $3.25 per case of 24 sections; No. 2 at $3. 
We are paying 24: per pound for clean yellow 
wax delivered here. 

Tue Coto. Hongy-PrRopucers’ Assn. 


Kansas City, Sept. 10.—Receipts of both 
comb and Extracted honey are light at present 
and the demand is good. We quote: No.1 
white comb, 24-section cases, $3; No. 2, $2.75. 
New extracted, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 25c. 

c. c. CLEMONS & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 18.—The demand for comb 
honey is good; fancy and No, 1 selling freely 
at 15@l6c; lower grades not wanted at any 
price. The market on extracted honey is quiet, 
- hy remain unsold from last season. 

© qgete amber at 5%@7c, accordiug to qual- 
ht aucy extracted white clover at 744@8c. 
We are paying 29@%cfor choice 
wax free fromdirt. Tur Freep 


ellow bees- 
. Mots Co. 


White Clover Extracted and Comb. 
and state lowest price expected, de- 
Cincinnati. 


QUEENS : 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave 
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We 
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CINCINNATI 
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Centra! 


WANTED 


To buy for cash, Fancy Comb and Extracted 
Honey. R. A. HOLEKAMP, 
3LA13t 4263 Virginia Ave, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO, 

199 SouTH WaTar GT. CuHicaeo, It. 


WANTED 


To hear from parties with their lowest cash 
price, delivered here, for fancy comb honey in 
no-drip shipping.cases; also extracted honey. 
We are cash buyers, and remit on preg of 


good 
THE FRED W. MUTH 
27Atf 51 Walnut = eum Phen. 


Warehouses. Freeman and Aves 











Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY 


If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, 


lowest price, and al! about it, in first letter. 


, both Comb and Extracted. 


and your 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





29Atf 


—Catalog Free 
1004 East Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Price 


Honey 
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QuuwWENUOwEE 


HONEY! HONEY! HONEY! 


Have you any to sell? 
fore selling. We pay highest Market 
for both Comb 
swax. 


GRIGGS BROTHERS, 521 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio 
DALAL LAPIS: 


If so, see us be- 


and Extracted 


> 
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S “DADANT'S FOUNDATION” € 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE-SUPPLIES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted times... 
Se fe She ale 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, II. . 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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WE “WILL BUY 





ss 
a 
(aa 
Se New Crop Honey, comb and extracted, in any quantity. If you have a crop to 
Zz dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., and 
you will have our answer by return mail. If we should fail to come to an 
understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 


to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 
grades Honey. Let us know your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


you. 
BEESWAX 
We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. Write us 


when you have any to sell. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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